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PRICE 
POURPENCE 
(Stamped Edition, &d.) 





— 





pam the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are rece 
the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other Socuteion, 


residing in remote places,the weekly nha Ay reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the M 
Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. 


mq tet nage 3, Quai 
t addition. 


Subecrinti 


3} for the Stamped Edition 
For France, and other Countries not requiring 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANB.] 








AB; UNION of LONDON.— 


4, Trafalgar-square, Chesing-erees. Established 1837. 
His Royal Highness by Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 


sident 
The Most Noble the Marquis of NORTHAMPTON, P.R.S. 

The Subscribers of the current year will receive for each guinea 
besides the chance of ——— a yoluat e Work of Art, an 
impression of a Line Engravin E. Goodall, from the 

pisere by Clarkson Stan eld, cA. 7 CASTELLO dD ISCHIA,’ 
and, in addition to this, a series of wenty sae Designs in Out- 
line, (size, 12. ‘inches by 8,) made expressly fo r the Society by 
H.C. Selous, and engraved | 1m 4 Henry’ Moses, illustra- 
tive of ‘the © Pilgrim's Pr Several of the lines are 
already engraved, and may be seen at the Office: an RBARLY 
Subscription is earvestl solicited, to, enable the opneaee to 
make arrangements for their di ly after the 

of the lists. 

ry nished Proof of the te AND i due to the Sabersinere of the 
a pd FAELL HE wy RINA,’ engraved 
brite. Stocks, after Sir A. Callcott, R.A ee be seen at the 


be cer OCR, ae ae RS. F.S.A Hon. Secs. 
Smadan t 














Sales by Auction. 
MESSRS. coors a, BSTER & GEARY’S STOCK OF 
reo: TYPE PLATES, COPYRIGHTS, &c. 
LEWIS Nill SELL at et A 125, Fleet-street, 
on W EDNESDAY, Dec two following days, 
‘iE ENTIRE COPYRIGHTS, STEEL and 
STEREOTYPE PLATES, and PRINTED STOCK, of 
Messrs. SCOTT, WEBSTER & GEARY, 
(Dissolving Partnership.) 
Including their well-known Series, *The English 
Classic Library ;’ Manuals sof Natural History ; and Wither- 
ing's Botany, by Professor N ray; 





e E QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

DVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 

be a eee to the Publishers by the 12th, and BILLS by the 
lath, instant. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


H ORNE & CO.’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY, No. 105, Cuzapsipe, London, consisting of a 
Collection of upwards of 50,000 Volumes of Works, by the best 
~ ~ ae by the various of Li 
jubscription. deinen of 5/. 5s. per annum; Si. 3s. 
the ‘balls t_.. or 1. l4s. the quarter, are entitled to 18 vols. ata 
time, in Town. or 24 vols. in the Country.—4. 4s. per annum ; 
2/. 10s. the half year; or 1/. 8s. the See | hn By in Town, 16 
in the Country.—3l.'3s. per annum; 1. 1 e half year; or 
1, 1s. the prartes. 8 was. in Town, 12in the 2, —2l, 2s. per 
annum ; M. 6s. the half year; or 15s. the quarter, 4vols. in Town, 
6in the Country.—The New Publications are added to the Li- 
brary as they issue from the press; from which Subscribers 
may select one-half their comp! ements. 

Book Societigs, or Families desirous of entering into ajoint 
subscription, can be supplied with any number of books. entirely 
pee, and of their own selection, whether in the Library Cata- 
1 or not, upon the following terms :—If 30 volumes be re- 
quired constant y in circulation among the members, 12/. 12s. 
per ann And if a greater or less number be required, the 
same rate in prepertic mn. The s to be exchanged at the 
time and in the way best suited to the convenience of the mem- 
bers; the Society paying carriage to and from London. 

* Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 


TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS. 
(THE Subscriber respectfully intimates that he is 


now able to execute orders for Altar Cloths, Communion 
Linen, Surplices, and lesiastical Carpets. exactly copied 
rom ancient examples, and suited in material and price for 
Village Churches, at one day's notice. Parcels free to London, 
Birmingham, York, and Liverpool.—Altar Cloths of Velvet, 
with wears in Gold, prepared to order in fourteen days.— 
0. 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden 

















EXTENSIVE STOCK OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Mr. L. & LE A will SELL at his House Lay mee 
an MONDAY, December 18, and TUESI 


HE. STEREOTYPE PLATES, " COPY- 
ina giours. QUIRE and the Basia STOCK, of a PUBLISH- 
Including all the ager 2 Stock of Valentine 
Vox—Bouquet de Souvenirs—Book of Botany—Main’s Flower 
Garden—Main's Kitchen Garden-—Main* 8s Fruit Lae 
of Flowers—Woodland Rambles—Woodland Gleanings— 
land Sketches—Book of Geology—Book of Birds—Tyas’s Legal 
Hand Books—Lilliputian Annuals—Hand Books of Ancient 
tory—Archery—Angling—Architecture—Chess—Coins —Con- 
chology, and numerous others; &c. &c. 


ACOLLECTION OF PICTURES OF EXCELLENT QUALITY 
he. PROPERTY OF AN AMATEUR OF Goo 


Messrs. FOSTER & SON will SELL by AUCTION, at the 
Gallery. hh Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, 13th December, at 


‘SINGULARLY well-selected COLLECTION 

of PICTURES, of th bi . , of N, 
DUTCH, FLEMISH, and ENGLISH SCHOOLS, hepnily choen 
both for subject and merit; including aa of the follow- 














ing favourite Masters :— 
= jreuze Vernet Wynants 
Swaneveldt Panini Breughel 
Demenichino Boucher Van Uden Stothard 
Zaccherelli Hoeck  Ibbetson 


ey Van 
e whole forming an -injerestiog “ethibition, and worthy the 
Fy ~ of C nd Ci —May be viewed until 








AT GLASGOW 
SALE OF THE FOREIGN AND MISCELLANEOU S LIBRARY 
A W. SEMPLE 


= LATE 
WILLIAM STUART & SON will SELL by AUCTION, in the 
feral Exchange Sale Room, Glasgow, on FRIDAY, 22nd 
December, at 12 o’clock, 


[HE Valuable FOREIGN, MISCELLANEOUS, 
F and ORIENTAL LIBRARY of the late JOHN WILLIAM 
EMPLE, Esq. Advocate. The Collection is peculiarly rich in 
— Daeacee and contains several rare Works i in Senscrit, 
brew and Greek ; besides others in Icelandic. Coptic, Italian, 
fe. ; including a Selection of Standard Theological an iscel- 
aneous Publications in English Literature. Among them may 
noticed, in Folio and Quarto, Klaproth, Asia ‘olyglotta— 
E di ‘T. Cicerone, 1756—Grimm Hildebrando— 
prictetus et Museus; Parma, 1793—Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
fet? ity—Bekker, Aristoteles—Grimm, Grave Rudolf—Schmeller, 
s Poems Saxm. siculi noni—Bopp, Lehrgebande der 
anskrita—Be p, Ardschunas Reise (Sanecrit)— Hupfeld, Exer- 
eitationes Et topie —Engelbreth, Fragmenta Basmurico-Co 
jica—Lenz, L Urvasia Caledasi Hpanscrit)—Gesenius, Pentateuchi 
: maritani—Zahn, Ulphile Biblia—Humboldt, ber den Vas- 
Fachen Sprache.—In 8vo. et infra: Werke von Bopp, Kent, 
Seah Staudlin, G Gesenius, Kiesewetter, legel, 
at Bode, Tennemann, Herschel, Wiehte: Hegel, Grimm, 
hoes ¢.—Dictionaries and Grammars of the Icelandic, Leppieh, 
lideoe Zend, Chaldee, Aramaii, Persian, Cochin inese, 
le rom eeanden Platt-Deutsch, and other langu 
By ah be had = Ps ‘Auctioneers, > jachanan- 
ersons at a distance may have them sent b: 
iclosing in n their ‘ir orders two postage stamps. 5 cosa 











sameeren AND VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
- Published, n frais. and forwarded, on qpplication. to any 
distance, at 'the cost of a double postage, Part the Fifth, of 
OWDING’S CATALOGUE for 1843; com- 
an ey and very superior Collecti ft! 
4h STANDARD RKS in Divinity, ‘acarie x 
¥; the Arts and + lh Voyages, Trav Bi 
Brine? Ligon the Drama; and the other branches of li 
money affixes ure; with extraordinary low prices for —- 4 
On Sale at No. 82, Newgate-street. 
J. he ‘ere can be hadi each ata double posta . 
ular attention to the exclusive chea — 
@ various copies of the Encyclo; Annu 
Parliamentary story and Debates, fm the Catalone ~| I erater | 





GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton-le-Moors, coneniiten. 


ETROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION, for IM- 
PROVING the DWELLINGS of the INDUSTRIOUS 


‘'alrons. 





CLA! 
ard A 
The Went yg! the Earl of Devon. 

The Viscount Ebrington, M.P. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Morpeth 
The Rev. orreh Bowles, D.D., Woodstock Rectory. 
The Rev. W. W. Champneys, M.A., Whitechapel. 
The Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Flect-street. 

rham, 


The Rev. W. S. Gilly, D. ae, 
Sir Benjamin Heywood, B 
yt ebb, 


v. Dennis. Kelly M.A -A., Gough-square, Fleet-street. 
The Hon. and Rev + Noel, M.A., Milman-street, 
Bedf agerew, 
4 + Pirie, 
The ter J Josiah P Pratt B.D., Figsbary Circus. 

aor? D.D., St. Mary-le-bone. 
C: Rianatel ee ;M.P. 
Satelagids. 


ptist W 


The Rev. W 

Sir Frederick Trewche MP 
Provisional Committee. 

John Dunlop, Esq., Woolwich. 

Charles Gat iff, mats 19, Coleman-street. 

T.F. Giese, Esq., 2 1, Spital- eats 

J. wiles, Esq., New Bank-buildings. 

John Reid, ive. yaa uare. 

» M.D., 36, New Broad-stre: 


Thos. Southwood * 
. 18, South he St. James's Park. 


John William Tottie, 
Wm. Arthur Wilkinson, oo -_-apppegapmapees North. 


Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton ‘%& Co., 54, Lombard-street. 


al seeking the support of the public to the above Association, 

¢ Provisional Committee beg to call attention to the various 
| ae which have been laid Before Parliament respecting the 
condition of the Working Classes, showing the existence of an 
amount of suffering and evil, arising from the inadequate or im- 
proper state of their dwellings, so great as to induce the belief 
that a remedy only needs to be pointed out in order to be applied. 

The object of this Association is to provide a remedy for the 
existing evils, by enabling pe labouring man to procure a com- 
fortable, cleanly, pee healthy habitation, at a less expense than 
is at present paid for very inferior and unhealthy accommoda- 
tion arising from want of ventilation, bad drainage, and the 
crowded state of the apartments. 

To effect this—it is proposed to erect, Ist, Dormitories for 
single men, or large rooms divided into compartments, with a 
separate bed to each occupier, which could be afforded at as low 
a rate as is paid at present by each person when three and four 
sleep in one be 

2nd, Well-drained and ventilated buildings, to be let to 
families in sets of rooms, with an ample supply of water on 
each floor. 
Iti is intended that a fair return for the capital invested shall 
nary relief not Sains desired as a part of 
the undertaking. since it would destroy the independence of 
thos : whom it is wished to benefit. 

Th: funds are intended to be raised in shares of 25/.; and the 
liabilities of a qelnt-cheak company will be avoided hy obtaining 
letters patent u the 1 Vic. c. 73, sec. 2 & 4, which will limit 
the responsibility ol ase peaons. 51. per share will be required 











No expenses have pees locurred | by the Provisional Committee, 
except those of printing the Prospectuses, lithographing the 
Plans, and advertising, and no outlay will be made in the execu- 
tion of the objects o! the Association, without calling the Sub- 
scribers together, and giving them an opportunity of stating 
thee eo nions upon the prospects of the Association. 

rovisional Committee therefore invite all those who are 
1. of spereving the dwellings of the Working Classes to 
co-operate with them in this most Supertant object, and request 
that those who are so disposed, will signify the amount which 
they will contribute, under the assurance that they will not ren- 
der themselves liable for any amount eyond the sum for 
which they subscribe, and that they will have the opportunity 
of retiring from the undertaking before any works are com- 
menced, on the payment of such portion of their subscription as 
may be necessary to defray the preliminary expenses. 

Communications and applications for Shares to be ebteumed 

o Mr. C. Gatliff, Hon, Sec., 19, Coleman-street; or to Mr. 
cn R. wel, 11, Regent-street, of whom Prospectuses and Plans 








TATIONAL ‘PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

—The EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Members 

of this Institution will be held at the Office, No. 48, Gracechurch- 

street, on FR the 15th INSTANT, at One o'cLock PRR- 

es to receive the Report of the Directors for the current 
JOSEPH M . 


PDecember 7 7, 1843. retary. 


PENINSULAR a and ORIENTAL STEAM- 
ON COMPANY.—At the THIRD ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING cos Company. held th of November, 
at their ofore t in St. Mar orgs 
JOHN CAM BELL, K.C.H., in the Chair, 
The et. resolutions were agreed to;— 
was moved, nd rried— 
1. That the Report now read be received, pom Be Nad circu- 
lated amongst the proprietors. 
2. That a Dividend of 34 per cen 
now read, be payable on or after the 20th December, 1843, 
tween the hours of twelve and three o ‘clock on each day, to 
ouch propriptore as are galy aw anentet to receive the same, 

Sir John Cam and James Hartley, Esq., 
be re-elected Directors. oft K. Company, in conformity with 
the provisions of the deed of settlemer 

. That the Honourable John T. Lesiie Melville, and Jameson 
Hunter, Esq., A Se-ciestes the Auditors for this Company for 
the ensuing | two 

That the Thanks of this Meeting be tendered to the three 
Managing Directors, for the zeal, ability, and persevering exer. 
tions, by which they have promoted the interests of t 


Com 
be fixed at Two 








nt., recommended in the report 


any. 

6. That the r tion to the Di t 
3uineas for each day's attendance for the future. 
7 Jote of Thanks and Confidence was then moved to the 

Chairman, which was carried unanimously, and the meeting 

adjourned. 


Just published, with Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
he of NATURE, and OBJECTS of 
EREST DESCRIBED, during a VISIT to the ISLE 
OF WIG Mr Designed tc assist and encourage Young Persons 
in forming Habits ‘of Observation, By Mrs. LOUDON. 
Anecdotes of Peter the Great ; intended to exhibit 
the Result of Poreqveranen: and laborious Exertion in overcoming 
 eaeagne RF the | Aath or of ‘A Visit to my Birthplace. 
8mo. price 2s 
at on: Grant ‘e Griffith (Successors to J. Harris), corner of 
. Paul's Churchyard. 


Just published, price 
L=. COMPLEMENT du TRESOR de ’'ECO- 
have been accus 


LIER FRANCAIS. By F. DE PORQUET. Those who 
tomed to ya the wos 
inval uable abpendant to that 


ei will 

dite and ca more fully then Se Shad at ng ibe. 

guages one hes hae hitherto ful so cattkendy successful, 
Popular, Works already published by Mr. de Porquet. 

Conversations Parisiennes — Trésor — Petit 
Sécrétaire—Le Traducteur Parisien—First French Reading Book 
—First Italian ditto—Parisian Grommar— Perea raseology 
~—French Dictionary—Foreign and m Peeey Reckoner— 
Histoire ee France—d' Angieterre—de 

*«* Scho molastis A ency as usual.—Office ‘Sours leven till Four. 
‘avistock-street, Covent-garden 


THE PUNJAB, ETC. 
Now ready, Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a velpebie 
Map engraved under the Sanction of the Hon 
Company, and 22 Illustrations, a 28s. eS" 
TRAVELS IN SHMERE, 
THE count ares ADIOINING THE MOUNTAIN 
COURSE THE INDUS, AN 
THE HIMALAYA, NORTH OF THE PUNJAB; 
With Observations on the late Events in ‘Affghanistan. 
G. T. VIGNE, Esq. F.G.S. 
“The at interest created by the extraordinary accounts 
just received from India, have given a peculiar value to the 
recent work of Mr. Vigne on the Punjab, and the singular 
countries adjacent to it—no other existing work on India affo: 
ing anything like an equel amount of personal information and 
anecdote respecti =e Il the, individuals who figure in the late 
disastrous events in Lahore 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


S 























MR, READE’S NEW WORK. 
Second Edition, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
C R E D r @ M S. 
From Sybjerts iu the mn y\s me 
By JOHN EDMUND READE. 
the same satan, 
eee ; in Six Cantos. 
“© Ttaly’ may be justly described as the noblest poem that has 
appeared iw the subject since the * Childe Harold.’ "—Li'erary 
30, 


Gazetie, & 
CAIN, the Wanderer. 
The DELUGE; a Dramatic Poem. 
CATILINE ; an Historical Tragedy. 
The DRAMA ofa LIFE. 
A RECORD of the P¥ RAMIDS. 
ders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
ILLUSTRATED BRITISH CLASSICS. 


Now ready, In 2 handsome volumes, with One Hundred and 
wenty Illustrations by William Harvey. 

iLrons Fi POETICAL WORKS, complete: 
on his Life and Writings, b _—~—s 

MONTGOMERY. gm 73 bound in cloth, 24s.; 

rocco, 

OWPERS POETICAL WORKS; with Life 
d Critical Remarks, by the Rev. THOMAS DALE; and 
73 Mastrations, by JOHN GILBERT. 2 vols. cloth, 24s. ; mo- 
HOMBON" S SEASONS, and CASTLE of 
DOLENCE; with Life and Essa the late ALLAN 
ai and # lustrations, ‘by Sas EL WILLIAMS, 


C te in| 
een \ Bogue ( tate Tile a Bogue). Fisec-street, 
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TO READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
CLERGYMEN, AND PAMILIES, 


Throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 





PRARAARAARLRAARAIN 


THE NEW PUBLICATIONS, PERIODICALS, AND 
STANDARD WORKS FOR PERUSAL, 
WITHOUT PURCHASE. 


Now ready, Gratis and Post Free, 


HINTS FOR THE FORMATION 


OF 


READING SOCIETIES. 


“The great increase of Reading Societies throughout the 
country has induced the Proprietors of one of the largest 
Libraries in the Metropolis to arrange a plan, by which the 
important accommodations they afford will be very greatly 
increased. The plan is developed in a publication, entitled 
‘Hints For THE FoRMATION OF READING AND Book Socig- 
Tiss,’ and which, when known, will no doubt be very gene- 
rally adopted.”—Chronicle. 


Sent Gratis and Post Free to orders addressed to Messrs. 
Saunders & Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 








Now ready, Gratis and Post Free, 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


BRITISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY, 
ConDuIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, 


Families in Town or Country are supplied with all the 
New and Standard Works for perusal in any quantity. The 
NEW CATALOGUE is just published, comprising (besides 
a large collection of French and Italian Works) the most 
esteemed productions in the following branches of English 
Literature :— 


History, Political Philosophy, 
Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
Divinity, Fiction, 
Belles Lettres, Poetry, 
Moral Philosophy, The Drama. 

Orders to be add d to Saunders & Otley, Publishers, 





Conduit-street; of whom also may be had, Gratis and Post 
A LIST OF THE REDUNDANT COPIES 
OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In History, Biography, Memoirs, Travels, Novels, &c., with- 
drawn from Saunders & Otley’s extensive Library. 








POR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 3s. 
post free, 


THE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING ASSISTANT. 


A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New 
Works, comprising Explanations of the Process of Printing; 
Preparation and Calculation of Manuscripts; Choice of 
Paper, Type, Binding, Illustrations, Publishing, Advertising, 
Estimates of Cost for Large or Small Editions, &c., with an 
Exemplification and Description of the Typographical Marks 
used in the Correction of the Press. 

** Every one who has written or who may write for the 
press, should possess this work.” — Metropolitan. 


*,* Authors and Publishers, desirous of having their 
Works reviewed in THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
are requested to direct copies to be forwarded to the Editor, 
at the Publishers’, Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, 
before the 15th of each month. The ability and impartiality 
displayed in this department of ‘ The Metropolitan’ are well 
known, and its Reviews constantly quoted as of the first 
critical authority. 


The above may be had on application to 
SaunvDeERs & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


BOOKS 
Just ready, or just published, by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


THE LAURRINGTONS; 


Or, Superior People. 


TaoLsors, Author of ‘ Widow Barnaby,’ &c. 
oy ORAS vols. post ave. Se. 6d. boards. s 





It 
Mrs. Marcet’s New Work. 


LESSONS ON ANIMALS, 
VEGETABLES, & MINERALS. 


By MRS. MARCET, Le of ‘Conversations on Chemistry,” 
&c. 18mo. 2s..cloth. (Nearly ready. 


WANDERINGS 
AJ OURNEYMAN TAILOR, 


Through Europe and the East, 


the years 1824 to 1840. wy P. D. HOLTHAUS, Journey- 
man ee, from Werdobl, in etpbalie. Translated from the 
Third German Falcon, by Will iam Howitt, Author of ‘The 
Rural and Social Life of Germany,’ &c. &c. Feap. 8vo. with 
Portrait of the Tailor, 6s. cloth. 


durin 


IV. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


JACK OF THE MILL, 


Commonl called “Lord Othmill.” By WM. sowsre, 
Author of ‘ The Boy's Country Book,’ &c. 2 —_ feap. 8vo. 
with numerous ‘illustrations on Wood, 15s. cloth 

[Before Christmas. 


THE CHILD’S 
PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK, 


a Translation of “Otto Soeckter’ s Fable-Book.” ~ 
MAR HOWITT. Printed in English, French, and German, 
on corresponding pages, and illustrated with One Hundred En- 
gravings on Wood. Square 12mo. 10s. 6d, in fancy pinging. 
e Christmas. 
vi. 


LORD JEFFREY’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 
Lately published, 
MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL, HISTO- 
BICAL, ond MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 2nd Edition, 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


2nd Edition, with Portrait, 3 vols. 36s. 
Vil. 


A PICTORIAL TOUR 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN ; 


Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Greece, Ti Asia Minor, pa 
Archipelago, pt. Nubia, G: onian Islands, Sicily, 
Italy, and Spain. By J. H. ALLAN, Member of the Athenian 
Arc wological Society, and of the hee Society of Cairo. 
Imp. 4to. with upwards of 40 Lithographed Drawings, and 70 
Wood Engravings. 3/. 3s. cloth. 


Vill. 


THOMAS MOORE’S 
POETICAL WORKS; 


Containing the Author's recent Introductions and Notes. 
Complete in one volume, uniform with Lord Byron's Poems. 
Medium 8vo. with new Portrait, engraved in the line manner 
by George Pichmene. and a View of Sleposten Cottage, the 
gy of the Poet, by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 2is. cloth; 

2s. bound in morocco in the best manner by ole. 


A DICTIONARY 
PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 


By JAMES COPLAND, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Vols. I. and IT. 8vo. 
3l. cloth: and Part IX. 4s. 6d. sewed. To be completed in 3 vols. 





To Advertisers. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 159, 


will be published before Christmas. ADVERTISEMENTS 
cannot received later than pending next; nor BILLS 
later than Wednesday, the 13th inst 





London: Longman, Brown, Gree, and Longmans. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, London. 





CAN WOMAN REGENERATE 
SOCIETY ? 


Contents: — Cha’ Introduction. — 

II. ‘, ae Wt. Aetions. 1 7 ‘big Cheer = = 
nowledge te 

il. Marriage, ~ Ik. 3 riendship. Il Old Nitin = 





I<<= 








Foolscap 8vo. Nert week. 





WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By 


the Right Rev. T. VOWLER SHO 
and & Men Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, RT, D.D., Bishop of Sodor 


By the same Author, 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENG. 


LAND. Third Edition, 16s. 





NOTES on the PARABLES. By 


RICHARD GHENEVIX TRENCH, M.A, . 
Edition, improved, 12s. Ove, the Seenad 





PRACTICAL REMARKS ON 


- 
GOUT, RHEUMATIC FEVER, and 
CHRONIC INFLAMMATION of the JOINTS. 

Croonian Lecture for 1843, Solivered, at the Royal Being th of 
Epveicians, by R. B. TODD, M.D., Fellow of the ol e of 
rh sicians, Physician to King’s College Hospital, and Professor 
hysiology in King’s College, London. Post 8vo. ie 6d. 





SPASM, LANGUOR, PALSY, and 
gther pisORD ERS, termed NERVOUS, of the MUSCULAR 

SYSTEM. JAMES ARTHUR WILSON, M.D., Fellow of 
4 poeee - Physicians, and Physician = St. George’s Hos- 
pital. 7s. 





EASY LESSONS on REASONING; 
reprinted from the SatuRDAY MAGAZINE. 1s, 6d, 
By the same Author, 


I. EASY LESSONS on MONEY 
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~~ ,oNDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1843. 
REVIEWS 


ibutions to the Edinburgh Review. By 
— Jeffrey. 4 vols. Longman & Co. 
A Review is a sort of literary abstraction, to 
which an enagioney individuality is ascribed by 
the public, who are, generally speaking, either 
ignorant of the precise source of each contri- 
bution, or unconcerned about the question. The 
number of readers is comparatively few who, on 
the appearance of any given article in any given 
riodical, either know or seek to ascertain from 
the head of what J a the Minerva has pro- 
ceeded. The invisible and mystic We is the 
generally recognized parent of all the wit, learn- 
ing, criticism, and philosophy that adorns our 
periodical literature, just as that equally impalp- 
able personage, Nobody, is the admitted author 
of nine-tenths of the mischief that is done in our 
rivate houses. The public conception, for ex- 
ample, has long arrayed the “ We” of the Edin- 
burgh Review,with a combination of all the merits 
and fascinations of its Jeffreys, its Smiths, its 
Macaulays, and the rest of the corps which has 
so long and so ably sustained its reputation. It 
was not a Jeffrey who ridiculed the White Doe 
of Rylstone, or a Smith who satyrized Metho- 
dists and Man-traps, or a Macaulay who ex- 
the lubricities of a Croker; but it was the 
air-drawn Aristarchus himself, in his robe of 
blue turned up with yellow, who Dag eee all 
these and the like exploits. e feeling of 
pewer, created by this conventional ascription 
toan imaginary sole corporation of the gifts and 
qualities Saale to the several members of 
what was in reality a corporation aggregate, was 
not materially diminished by the fact, that here 
and there a few individuals were in the secret of 
the craft, and perfectly acquainted with the 
authorship of every article that commanded 
attention. Still it was the ‘“‘ We” that wrote, 
ridiculed, pet, censured, attacked, defended, 
or abused. It was always the Edinburgh 
Review in the abstract, not the concrete of any 
editor or any contributor, that achieved the lite- 
rary triumph, performed the arty service, or 
haply perpetrated the political or the literary 
injustice. The review was taken to be the sub- 
stance, and the reviewers were but as shadows, 
seen in the obscure distance, whether they flitted 
in the Canongate, or glided through St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

But of late years the veil has been, to a 
great extent, removed from the public view, 
and this eminent periodical has been largely di- 
vested of its visionary character. The We has 
been analyzed, and resolved into its component 
egos. The Review may be said to be plucked of 
its plumage by the reviewers; and if we may 
fora moment attribute a consciousness and a 
feeling to a book in a blue and yellow cover, 
the sensations of “ the Edinburgh” must be, in 
some measure, those of the unfortunate daw in 
the fable. Mr. Sydney Smith was, we believe, 
the first to identify a extract the glossy fea- 
thers that were his; Mr. Macaulay was the 
hext to a out his rightful plumes; and now 
Mr. Jeffrey reclaims his own shining property 
in handfuls. It is not, however, our design to 
censure the course taken by any of these dis- 
tinguished literati, or to blame any tributary to 
4 periodical work for giving his writings to the 
world in a new form, and with the addition or 
the authority of his name. We allude to the sys- 
tem of thus republishing contributions to public 
Journals rather as indicative of an approaching 
change in the character of periodical literature ; 
for it seems clear, that the prestige of a review or 
a Newspaper cannot but be considerably im- 
paired by whatever tends to destroy the general 





impression of its unity, always an important 
element in the idea of power. The craft of 
criticism is going the way of the craft of priest- 
hood and the craft of politics. The world is 
peeping behind all the curtains that formerly 
concealed the machinery of moral influence, 
and often the persons of those who worked it. 
The shadows of great names no longer over- 
come us. Nor is this all: not only is a great 
literary organ, as it were, unspiritualized, and 

resented to us incarnate—a process by which 
it loses all the imposing power that belongs to 
the unseen and the unknown—but when the re- 
viewer appears in the flesh, its weaknesses are 
apt to beset and embarrass him ; he is no longer 
the iron man who, as he walked in darkness, 
smote without compunction all that crossed his 
path; his disposition is to be too conceding and 
too penitential; his alacrity is somewhat too 
great to confess in the body the least peccadillo 
committed in the spirit. 

Rigour has gone to bed: 

time has, of course, moderated and chastened 
many opinions and many judgments, and the 
sobriety of three-score hesitates to adopt the 
eloquent escapades and the glittering extrava- 
gancies of a pen of thirty. This is right as re- 
gards the man, but is it beneficial as regards the 
journal or review? To us it appears, that the 
errors of youthful rapture, proclaiming —— 
warmly embraced ; advancing hardy theories of 
virtue or of science ; diffusing its own literary 
enthusiasm, and waging impetuous war with 
folly in its thousand shapes, are the most venial 
of transgressions : nay, more, we think the cause 
of virtue and of letters vitally concerned in che- 
rishing this generous heat, with all its occasional 
tendencies to burn with too fierce a flame; and 
even though, like erroneous zeal, it may some- 
times happen to consume charity. 

We are not for applying the severe prin- 
ciples that should regulate tribunals of law to 
the judgment-seat of literature. There could 
be no writing with energy and power in the 
frigid atmosphere of Westminster Hall, whence 
passion is exiled, and where enthusiasm must 
never come. We do not, of course, apolo- 
gize for any heinous licentiousness of the pen; 
but we are .tolerant of those who go daring 
lengths in criticism, when it is plain that 
an honest fervour animates them, and when, 
upon the whole, their labours are conducive, or 
believed to be conducive, to the cause of truth, 
and the welfare of their species. Thus, believ- 
ing that literary zeal is essential to the conse- 
quence of a literary journal, and ready to for- 
give its occasional excursions beyond the precise 
frontier which sober reflection would lay down, 
we view with no satisfaction whatever seems to 
have a tendency to lower the high temperature 
of authorship, and teach the public to peruse 
hereafter with suspicion all that is written with 
a touch of fire, and comes fresh and glowing 
from the pen of single-minded _— We 
readily allow that no generous mind could suffer 
a republication of the opinions and judgments 
of former days to go abroad info the world un- 
accompanied with a candid statement of the 
modifications which age and reflection had sug- 
gested; but this is, with us, a reason for regret- 
ting that such republications should take place ; 
for we are disposed to think, that, upon the 
whole, more of harm than of good is aed by 
such confessions. The objection would be of no 
force, perhaps, if the Review was always to be 
conducted by the same band of veterans who 
first gave it celebrity. It would then be grati- 
fying to be informed that the critic had sowed 
his literary wild oats, and that rash sentences 
or violent invectives would no more disfi 





his productions; but writers succeed each other 


like the waves of the sea, or the leaves of the 
forest; and wherever there is youth there will 
be  preennce impetuosity and youthful fervour— 
still generating abuses of the same kind—still 
overleaping, at times, the bounds of legitimate 
stricture, whether on the measures of a poet, or 
the measures of a minister. To correct such 
errors is certainly desirable, and as far as this 
may be effected by laying down better canons 
of criticism, or inculcating a severer literary 
morality, we think it an object highly worthy of 
attention ; but we deprecate the recantations of 
old reviewers, their tendency being to lead the 
public to read with distrust whatever is com- 
posed with vigour—to shake the credit of import- 
ant organs of opinion, and by shaking their 
credit to impair their efficiency. 

The reader will observe that we have spoken 
of tendency only, wishing to guard ourselves 
against being supposed to impute any material 
recantations to the eminent author ofthe volumes 
before us. Let us quote the following passage 
from his preface :— 

“The Edinburgh Review, it is well known, aimed 
high from the beginning :— And, refusing to confine 
itself to the humble task of pronouncing on the mere 
literary merits of the works that came before it, pro- 
fessed to go deeply into the Principles on which its 
judgments were to be rested ; as well as to take large 
and Original views of all the important questions to 
which those works might relate. And, on the whole, 
I think it is now pretty generally admitted that it 
attained the end it aimed at. Many errors there were, 
of course—and some considerable blunders :—abun- 
dance of indiscretions, especially in the earlier num- 
bers; and far too many excesses, both of party zeal, 
overweening confidence, and intemperate blame. 
But with all these drawbacks, I think it must be 
allowed to have substantially succeeded—in familiar- 
ising the public mind (that is, the minds of very many 
individuals) with higher speculations, and sounder 
and larger views of the great objects of human pure 
suit, than had ever before been brought as effectually 
home to their apprehensions; and also, in perma- 
nently raising the standard, and encreasing the influ- 
ence of all such Occasional writings ; not only in this 
country, but over the greater part of Europe, and the 
free States of America: While it proportionally en- 
larged the capacity, and improved the relish of the 
growing multitudes to whom such writings were ad- 
dressed, for ‘the stronger meats’ which were then first 
provided for their digestion.” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Jeffrey is fully 
entitled to the credit he here asks for, on the 
part of the Review which he long and ably 
edited and supported. But we question whether 
he was called upon to say so much as he here 
says about the aberrations of its early days, most 
of which are to be accounted for, we dare to say, 
by the keeping of bad company; and we think 
we could easily name one associate of the young 
‘ Edinburgh,’ who contributed his full share to 
mislead it from the paths of propriety. No re- 
tractation, however, upon his part, is either to 
be wished or expected; he appears too much 
engaged in recanting his old . principles to have 
time to apologize for the misdemeanours of his 
old pen. It is but right to give Mr. Jeffrey’s 
own account of the present republication :— 

“The papers in question are the lawful property, 
and substantially at the disposal, of the publishers of 
the Edinburgh Review: and they, having conceived 
an opinion that such a publication would be for their 
advantage, expressed a strong desire that I should 
allow it to go out with the sanction of my name, and 
the benefit of such suggestions as I might be disposed 
to offer for its improvement: and having, in the end, 
most liberally agreed that I should have the sole 
power both of determining to what extent it should be 
carried, and also of selecting the materials of which it 
should be composed, I was at last persuaded to agree 
to the proposition: and this the more readily, in 
consequence of intimation having been received of a 
similar publication being in contemplation in the 
United States of America ;—over which, of course, I 
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could not, under any arrangement, expect to exercise 
the same efficient controul.” 

In his further defence he makes the follow- 
ing statements :— 

* First, that what I now venture to reprint, is buta 
small part—less I believe than a third,—of what I 
actually contributed to the Review; and, Secondly, 
that I have honestly endeavoured to select from that 
great mass—not those articles which I might think 
most likely still to attract notice, by boldness of view, 
severity of remark, or vivacity of expression—but 
those, much rather, which, by enforcing what appeared 
to me just principles and useful opinions, I really 
thought had a tendency to make men happier and 
better.” 

In a subsequent passage he informs us, that 
he considers his own share in whatever services 
the Edinburgh Review may have performed, to 
consist chiefly in “the endeavour to combine 
ethical precepts with literary criticism, and im- 
press his readers with a sense of the close con- 
nexion between sound intellectual attainments 
and the higher elements of duty and enjoyment.” 
We think Mr. Jeffrey has not over-rated his 
merits in this respect. A survey of these 
volumes disposes us to assign him a distinguished 
place amongst the moral writers of our time; 
and we should think, that upon the whole, the 
form of the Review is the most favourable for 
the display of those light troops with which the 
battles of our airy modern philosophy are fought. 
Whereitis not a great system that is to be unfold- 
ed, connected in all its parts, and forming a grand 
scientific whole, but an no more is aimed at 
than the application of the recognized principles 
of a certain school to every new combination 
of public events or social conditions, there can- 
not be a more convenient organ for a writer 
than a periodical publication ; and not amongst 
the least advantages of such an instrument are 
the opportunities it affords for everlastingly ham- 
mering a particular set of notions into the public 
understanding. The philosophy that consists 
in common sense vigorously — to all the 
concerns of public and private life--that philo- 
sophy of which Montaigne was the father—can- 
not be inculcated more happily, or with fairer 
prospects of success, than through the hundred 
various mediums afforded by the plan of a Re- 
view. It is thus stripped of all the severities of 
doctrine and divested of all the tedious offen- 
siveness of pedantry. Like an object not only 
exhibited in the plain light of day, but passed 
consecutively through all the charming colours 
of the prism, an opinion pertinaciously advo- 
cated in a literary journal of this description is 
presented to the public under all aspects, some- 
times directly and abstractedly, but more fre- 
quently incidentally, in connexion with what- 
ever subject of immediate interest may be in 
hand, whether a poem of Crabbe, a novel of 
Scott, a mission of Mrs. Fry, or a voyage of 
Columbus. Making due allowance for the 
temptations to ramble, to which all writers in 
periodicals are exposed, and for the errors of pre- 
cipitation and flippancy to which they are pecu- 
culiarly subject, there is a very large amount of 
instructive matter in these volumes. The bread 
bears a fair proportion to the sack ; the unity of 
purpose is obvious, and nobody can doubt that 
the object of Mr. Jeffrey has been loftier than 
the support ofa political party, or the success of 
a literary commercial undertaking. 

It is difficult to quote from a work so miscellane- 
ous as this naturally is; and the only principle of 
selection that occurs to us is, to make such 
quotations as, relating to subjects of continual 
interest, are fair specimens of the writer's best 
manner. Take the following sound estimate of 
the prose of Swift :— 

* Of his style, it has been usual to speak with great, 
and, we think, exaggerated praise. It is less mellow 
than Dryden’sless elegant than Pope’s or Addison’s 





—less free and noble than Lord Bolingbroke’s—and 
utterly without the glow and loftiness which belonged 
to our earlier masters. It is radically a low and 
homely style—without grace and without affectation ; 
and chiefly remarkable for a great choice and pro- 
fusion of common words and expressions. Other 
writers, who have useda plain and direct style, have 
been for the most part jejune and limited in their dic- 
tion,and generally give us an impression of the poverty 
as well as the tameness of their language ; but Swift, 
without ever trespassing into figured or poetical ex- 
pressions, or ever employing a word that can be called 
fine, or pedantic, has a prodigious variety of good set 
phrases always at his command, and displays a sort of 
homely richness, like the plenty of an old English 
dinner, or the wardrobe of a wealthy burgess. This 
taste for the plain and substantial was fatal to his 
poetry, which subsists not on such elements; but was 
in the highest degree favourable to the effect of his 
humour, very much of which depends on the imposing 
gravity with which itis delivered, and on the various 
turns and heightenings it may receive from a rapidly 
shifting and always appropriate expression. Almost 
all his works, after the Tale of a Tub, seem to have 
been written very fast, and with very little minute 
care of the diction. For his own ease, therefore, it 
is probable they were all pitched on a low key, and 
set about on the ordinary tone of a familiar letter or 
conversation; as that from which there was little 
hazard of falling, even in moments of negligence, 
and from which any rise that could be effected, must 
always be easy and conspicuous. A man fully pos- 
sessed of his subject, indeed, and confident of his 
cause, may almost always write with vigour and effect, 
if he can get over the temptation of writing finely, 
and really confine himself to the strong and clear ex- 
position of the matter he has to bring forward. Half 
of the affectation and offensive pretension we mect 
with in authors, arises from a want of matter,—and 
the other half, from a paltry ambition of being elo- 
quent and ingenious out of place. Swift had com- 
plete confidence in himself; and had too much real 
business on his hands, to be at leisure to intrigue for 
the fame of a fine writer ;—in consequence of which, 
his writings are more admired by the judicious than 
if he had bestowed all his attention on their style. 
He was so mucha man of business, indeed, and so 
much accustomed to consider his writings merely as 
means for the attainment of a practical end—whether 
that end was the strengthening of a party, or the 
wounding of a foe—that he not only disdained the 
reputation of a composer of pretty sentences, but 
seems to have been thoroughly indifferent to all sorts 
of literary fame. He enjoyed the notoriety and in- 
fluence which he had procured by his writings; but 
it was the glory of having carried his point, and not 
of having written well, that he valued.” 

The hollowness of fashionable society in great 
cities is admirably accounted for in the follow. 
ing passage from a review of the Memoirs of De 
Grimm. ‘The writer ably generalizes the im- 
pression of society in Paris produced by that at- 
tractive work :— 


“ Whenever there is a very large assemblage of 
persons who have no other occupation but to amuse 
themselves, there will infallibly be generated acuteness 
of intellect, refinement of manners, and good taste 
in conversation ;—and, with the same certainty, all 
profound thought, and all serious affection, will be 
generally discarded from their society. The multitude 
of persons and things that force themselves on the 
attention in sucha scene, and the rapidity with which 
they succeed each other and pass away, prevent any 
one from making a deep or permanent impression ; 
and the mind, having never been tasked to any course 
of application, and long habituated to this lively 
succession and variety of objects, comes at last to 
require the excitement of perpetual change, and to 
find a multiplicity of friends as indispensable as a 
multiplicity of amusements. Thus the characteristics 
of large and polished society, come almost inevitably 
to be, wit and heartlessness—acuteness and perpetual 
derision. The same impatience of uniformity, and 
passion for variety, which gives so much grace to their 
conversation, by excluding tediousness and pertina- 
cious wrangling, make them incapable of dwelling for 
many minutes on the feelings and concerns of any 








one individual; while the constant pursuit of little 





a eg pe weak dread of all 
sensations, render them equally averse fro i 
sympathy and deep thought. They speedily tax 
out the shortest and most pleasant way to all try 

to which a short and a pleasant way can readil ~ 
discovered ; and then lay it down as a maxim “hat 
no others are worth looking after—and in the pn 
way, they do such petty kindnesses, and indulge such 
light sympathies, as do not put them to any troubl 
or encroach at all on their amusements,—while the 
make it a principle to wrap themselves up in thee, 
amusements from the assault of all more engrossi 
or importunate affections. The turn for derision 
again arises naturally out of this order of thin 
When passion and enthusiasm, affection and aie 
occupation, have once been banished by ashort-sighted 
voluptuousness, the sense of ridicule is almost the 
only lively sensation that remains ;—and the envied 
life of those who have nothing to do but to enjoy 
themselves, would be utterly listless and without in- 
terest, if they were not allowed to laugh at each 
other. Their quickness in perceiving ordinary follies 
and illusions too, affords great encouragement to this 
laudable practice ;—and as none of them have so 
much passion or enthusiasm left, as to be deep] 
wounded by the shafts of derision, they full lightly 
and without rankling on the lesser vanities, which 
supply in them those master springs of human action 
and feeling.” 

There is also a fine healthy tone in the ob- 
servations immediately uemaling — 

“ Holding this opinion very firmly ourselves, it will 
easily be believed that we are very far from envying 
the brilliant persons who composed, or gave the tone 
to this exquisite society ;—and while we have a due 
admiration for the elegant pleasantry, correct taste, 
and gay acuteness, of which they furnish, perhaps, 
the only perfect models, we think it more desirable, 
on the whole, to be the spectators, than the posses. 
sors of those accomplishments; and would no more 
wish to buy them at the price of our sober thinking 
and settled affections, than we would buy the dex- 
terity of a fiddler, or a ropedancer, at the price of 
our personal respectability. Even in the days of 
youth and high spirits, there is no solid enjoyment in 
living altogether with people who care nothing about 
us; and when we begin to grow old and unamuse- 
able, there can be nothing so comfortless as to be 
surrounded with those who think of nothing but 
amusement. The spectacle, however, is gay and 
beautiful to those who look upon it with agood-natured 
sympathy, or induigence; and naturally suggests 
reflections that may be interesting to the most 
serious. A judicious extractor, we have no doubt, 
might accommodate both classes of readers, from the 
ample magazine that lies before us.” 

The same article affords an instance of the 
flippancy and presumption of a professional re- 
viewer. Mr. Jeffrey says, “The publication 
of a stupid journal of Montaigne’s travels in 
Italy gives M. Grimm an opportunity of saying 
something of the essays of that most agreeable 
veteran.” A recent English translation of this 
“stupid journal” has been lately noticed in our 
columns; and we leave it to those who have 
read the extracts which we made from the work 
upon that occasion, and also to those who have 
perused the work itself, to say whether Mon- 
taigne’s travels are obnoxious to the charge of 
stupidity. We feel tolerably certain that Mr. 
Jeffrey had never so much as seen the journal 
which he stigmatizes so unceremoniously, 
From an article on the Memoirs of Alfieri, we 
select the following just exposure of a mischiev- 
ous, vulgar error, and a true account of the phe- 
nomenon of brilliant intellectual efforts follow- 
ing long periods of mental stagnation :— } 

“ In reflecting on the peculiar misery which Alfieri 
and some other eminent persons are recorded to have 
endured, while their minds were withheld from any 
worthy occupation, we have sometimes been tempted 
to conclude, that to suffer deeply from ennui is an 
indication of superior intellect ; and that it is only 
to minds destined for higher attainments that the 
want of an object is a source of real affliction. Upon 
a little reflection, however, we are disposed to doubt 
of the soundness of this opinion ; and really cannot 
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++ all the shallow coxcombs who languish under 
the burden of existence, to take themselves, on our 
authority, for spell-bound geniuses. The most power- 
ful stream, indeed, will stagnate the most deeply, and 
will burst out to more wild devastation when ob- 

in its peaceful course ; but the weakly cur- 
rent is, upon the whole, most liable to obstruction ; 
and will mantle and rot at least as dismally as its 

The innumerable blockheads, in short, who 
hetake themselves to suicide, dram-drinking, or 
dozing in dirty nightcaps, will not allow us to suppose 
that there is any real connexion between ennui and 
talent ; or that fellows who are fit for nothing but 
mending shoes, may not be very miserable if they are 
unfortunately raised above their proper occupation. 
If it does frequently happen that extraordinary and 

exertions are found to follow this heavy 
slumber of the faculties, the phenomenon, we think, 
may be explained without giving any countenance 
to the supposition, that vigorous faculties are most 
liable to such an obscuration. In the first place, the 
relief and delight of exertion must act with more than 
usual force upon a mind which has suffered from the 
want of it; and will be apt to be pushed farther 
than in cases where the exertion has been more regu- 
lar. The chief cause, however, of the signal success 
which has sometimes attended those who have been 
rescued from ennui, we really believe to be. their 
ignorance of the difficulties they have to encounter, 
and that inexperience which makes them venture on 
undertakings which more prudent calculators would 
decline. We have already noticed, more than once, 
the effect of early study and familiarity with the 
best models in repressing emulation by despair; and 
have endeavoured, upon this principle, to explain 
why so many original authors have been in a great 
degree without education. Now, a youth spent in las- 
situde and dissipation leads necessarily to a manhood 
of ignorance and inexperience; and has all the ad- 
vantages, as well as the inconveniences, of such a 
situation. Ifany inward feeling of strength, ambition 
or other extraordinary impulse, therefore, prompt 
such a person to attempt any thing arduous, it is 
likely that he will go about it with all that rash and 
vehement courage which results from unconsciousness 
of the obstacles that are to be overcome; and it is 
needless to say how often success is ensured by this 
confident and fortunate audacity. Thus Alfieri, in 
the outset of his literary career, ran his head against 
dramatic poetry, almost before he knew what was 
meant either by poetry or the drama; and dashed 
out a tragedy while but imperfectly acquainted with 
the language in which he was writing and utterly 
ignorant either of the rules that had been delivered, 
or the models which had been created by the genius 
of his great predecessors.” 

From the same paper take the contrast drawn 
between the tragedies of France and Italy and 
the tragedies of England, or of Shakspeare :— 

“For our own part, we believe that those who are 
duly sensible of the merit of Shakespeare, will never 
be much struck with any other dramatic composi- 
tions, There are no other plays, indeed, that paint 
human nature,—that strike off the characters of men 
with all the freshness and sharpness of the original, — 
and speak the language of all the passions, not like a 
mimic, but an echo—neither softer nor louder, nor 
differently modulated from the spontaneous utterance 
of the heart. In these respects he disdains all com- 
parison with Alfieri, or with any other mortal: nor 
is it fair, perhaps, to suggest a comparison, where no 
rivalry can be imagined. Alfieri, like all the conti- 
nental dramatists, considers tragedy as a poem. In 
England, we look upon it rather as a representation 
of character and passion. With them, of couise, the 
style and diction, and the congruity and proportions 
of the piece, are the main objects;—with us, the 
truth and the force of the imitation. It is sufficient 
for them, if there be character and action enough to 
Prevent the composition from languishing, and to 


' give spirit and propriety to the polished dialogue of 


Which it consists ;—-we are satisfied, if there be 
Management enough in the story not to shock credi- 
bility entirely, and beauty and polish enough in the 
diction to exclude disgust or derision. In his own 
way, Alfieri, we think, is excellent. His fables are 
all admirably contrived and completely developed ; 
his dialogue is copious and progressive ; and his cha- 
Tacters all deliver natural sentiments with great 





beauty, and often with great force of expression. In 
our eyes, however, it is a fault that the fable is too 
simple, and the incidents too scanty ; and that all 
the characters express themselves with equal felicity 
and urge their opposite views and pretensions with 
equal skill and plausibility. We see at once, that an 
ingenious author has versified the sum of a dialogue ; 
and never, for a moment, imagine that we hear the 
real persons contending. There may be more elo- 
quence and dignity in this style of dramatising ;— 
there is infinitely more deception in ours.” 

In the article on De Grimm’s Memoirs we 
find a theory upon the same subject, which is 
hardly borne out by the facts of the case :— 

“In the mean time we shall only remark, that we 
suspect there is something more than an analogy 
between the government and political constitution of 
the two countries, and the character of their drama. 
The tragedy of the Continent is conceived in the very 
genius and spirit of absolute monarchy—the same 
artificial stateliness—the same slow moving of few 
persons—the same suppression of ordinary emotions, 
and ostentatious display of lofty sentiments, and, 
finally, the same jealousy of the interference of lower 
agents, and the same horror of vulgarity and tumult. 
When we consider too, that in the countries where 
this form of the drama has been established, the 
Court is the chief patron of the theatre, and courtiers 
almost its only supporters, we shall probably be in- 
clined to think that this uniformity of character is 
not a mere accidental coincidence, but that the same 
causes which have stamped those attributes on the 
serious hours of its rulers, have extended them to 
those mimic representations which were originally 
devised for their amusement. In England, again, 
our drama has all along partaken of the mixed nature 
of our government,—persons of all degrees take a 
share in both, each in his own peculiar character and 
fashion: and the result has been, in both, a much 
greater activity, variety, and vigour, than was ever 
exhibited under a more exclusive system. In Eng- 
land, too, the stage has in general been dependent 
on the nation at large, and not on the favour of the 
Court ;—and it is natural to suppose that the cha- 
racter of its exhibitions has been affected by a due 
consideration of that of the miscellaneous patron 
whose feelings it was its business to gratify and 
reflect.” 

It is to be recollected, however, that Shak- 
speare is the most monarchical of all our dra- 
matists, and wrote when the royalist ey 
overtopped the democratical, although it did 
not crush it. In addition to this, the tendency 
of English tragedy, since Shakspeare’s age, has 
been towards “ the artificial stateliness, the slow 
moving of few persons,’’ &c. mentioned as cha- 
racteristics of the tragic muse on the continent, 
while the democratic side of our constitution 
has been gradually gaining ground from the 
monarchy. For examples, take the tragedies 
of ‘Cato,’ ‘The Revenge,’ ‘ Pizarro,’ and we 
may also enumerate the tragic dramas of Lord 
Byron, with still more recent productions on 
the same model. 

These volumes will probably afford us matter 
for another notice. 





Memoirs of Admiral the Earl of St. Vincent. 
(Second Notice.] 

Qunr fair readers may be rather surprised at the 
discipline to which their sex is subject on board 
a man-of-war, and to learn that no offence is 
greater than that of wasting water. An order 
issued by Sir John Jervis, when commander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean, in July, 1796, 
shows this very clearly :— 


“To the Respective Captains. 

“There being reason to apprehend that a number 
of women have been clandestinely brought from 
England in several ships, more particularly so in 
those which have arrived in the Mediterranean in the 
last and the present year, the respective Captains are 
required by the Admiral to admonish those ladies 
upon the waste of water, and other disorders com- 
mitted by them, and to make known to all, that on 
the first proof of water being obtained for washing 











from the scuttle-butt or otherwise, under false pre- 
tences, in any ship, every woman in the fleet who has 
not been admitted under the authority of the Ad- 
miralty or the Commander-in-chief, will be shipped 
for England by the first convoy, and the officers are 
strictly enjoined to watch vigilantly their behaviour, 
and to see that no waste or improper consumption of 
water happen in future. J. JERvis.” 

Nor did the illustrious Nelson think ladies 
more agreeable guests on board a man-of-war ; 
for, in announcing that his ship was ready for 
sea, he says to Lord St. Vincent :—‘‘ On Sunday 
we shall get rid of all our women, dogs, and 

igeons ; and on Wednesday, with the lark, I 
= e to be under sail for Torbay.” 
he advancement of friendless merit is such 
an honourable trait in the character of a mili- 
tary or naval chief, assailed as they were on all 
sides by the aristocracy for their patronage, that 
there is pleasure in adducing some of the nu- 
merous instances of such conduct in St. Vincent. 
In August, 1796, he writes :— 

“ The persons who fill the vacancies of Lieutenants 
occasioned by this measure, are Mr. John Davies and 
a young man of friendless merit, who was not 80 
much as named by either to the Captains 
Calder or Grey, although we have found him most 
deserving.” 

To the First Lord of the Admiralty he wrote 
on the 18th of September, 1796 :— 

“T have given an order to Mr. John Ellis to com- 
mand, as a lieutenant, he being the son of a very old 
officer, Lieut. John Ellis, whom I knew very many 
years ; and the young man coming very strongly re- 
commended from the Goliah, Sir Charles Knowles 
having brought him up, I beg leave to place him 
under your Lordship’s protection as a child of the 
service.” 

Of all who served under him he considered 
himself the protector. In a letter, claiming 
some money due to a deceased seaman, he says 
he has “no other object than to obtain justice 
for the heirs of a poor seaman, who died under 
my command, ine whose protector I therefore 
am.” 

No part of Mr. Tucker’s volumes will be read 
with more interest than his account of the cele- 
brated battle of St. Vincent, or rather of what 
relates personally to Sir John Jervis in con- 
nexion with that event. But of the battle itself, 
and of Nelson’s conduct on the occasion, a more 
full and graphic narrative will be found in a 
little work published a few years since by Col. 
Drinkwater Bethune. We have only space for 
what refers more particularly to Jervis :— 

“Ships were stationed to watch and report the 
enemy’s motions. From various quarters information 
came, that they were quite close ; but on the 13th 
of February Captain Foote, in the Niger, frigate, 
joined, to announce that he had kept sight of them 
for three days; and on the same day the Minerva, 
frigate, Captain Cockburn, bearing Commodore 
Nelson's broad pendant from the Mediterranean, and 
the Lively, frigate, Captain Lord Garlies, with Sir 





| Gilbert Elliott and suite, from Corsica, joined ; and 


from those Officers also Sir John Jervis received 
corresponding information. Commodore Nelson im- 
mediately shifted his broad pendant into the Captain, 
and the signal was made to keep close order and to 
prepare for battle. Lord Garhes, with Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, and Captain Hallowell, (a passenger in the 
Victory,) were among Sir John’s guests at that day’s 
dinner, which was not a late one; and at breaking- 
up a toast was drunk,—*‘ Victory over the Dons in 
the battle from which they cannot escape to-morrow!” 
It is believed that Sir John Jervis did not go to bed 
that night, but sat up writing ; it is certain that he 
executed his will. In the course of the first and 
middle watch, the enemy’s signal guns were distinctly 
heard; and as he noticed them sounding more and 
more audibly, Sir John made more earnest and par- 
ticular inquiries as to the compact order and situation 
of his own ships, as well as they could be made out 
in the darkness. Long before the break of day, he 
walked the deck in more than even his usual stern 
silence, When the gray of the morning of the 14th 
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enabled him to discern his fleet, his first observations 
were, high approbation of the Captains for ‘ their 
admirably close order, and that he wished they were 
now well up with the enemy, for,’ added his confi- 
dence in his force, and his thoughtfulness for his 
desponding Country, ‘a victory is very essential to 
England at this moment.’ The morning was very 
foggy: as the mist cleared in the distance, the Lively 
and then the Niger signalled ‘a strange fleet.” The 
Bonne Citoyenne was ordered to reconnoitre; but 
very soon afterwards the Culloden’s signal guns an- 
nounced the enemy. At twenty minutes after nine 
the signal was made to the Culloden, Blenheim, 
Prince George, and shortly after to the Irresistible, 
Orion, and Colossus to chase. The Commander-in- 
chief still walked the Quarter-deck ; and as the hos- 
tile numbers were counted, they were duly reported 
to him by the Captain of the fleet. ‘ There are eight 
sail-of-the-line, Sir John.’—‘ Very well, Sir.’ ‘There 
are twenty sail-of-the-line, Sir John."—‘ Very well, 
Sir.‘ There are twenty-five sail-of-the-line, Sir 
John.’—‘ Very well, Sir.’ ‘There are twenty-seven 
sail, Sir John !’ and this was accompanied by some 
remark on the great disparity of the two forces.— 
© Enough, Sir, no more of that: the die is cast ; and 
if there are fifty sail, I will go through them,’ was to 
this, in sharp tones, the silencing answer, which so 
delighted Captain Hallowell, walking beside the 
Commander-in-chief, that in the ecstacy of the mo- 
ment he could not help patting his Admiral’s back, 
exclaiming,—*‘ That's right, Sir John; that’s right; 
by G—d we shall give them a d—d good licking.’” 

In admiration of a manceuvre of the gallant 
Troubridge during the heat of the battle, his 
chief exclaimed :— 

“Look, Jackson! look at Troubridge there! he 
tacks his ship to battle as if the eyes of all England 
were upon him; and would to God they were! for 
then they would see him to be, what I know him, and, 
by heavens, Sir! as the Dons will soon feel him. * * 

“Tn the evening, while talking over the events of 
the day, Captain Calder hinted that the spontaneous 
maneuvre which carried those duo fulmina belli, 
Nelson and Collingwood, into the brunt of battle, 
was an unauthorized departure by the Commodore 
from the prescribed mode of attack! ‘It certainly 
was so,’ replied Sir John Jervis; ‘and if ever you 
commit such a breach of your orders, I will forgive 
you also,’ ’’ 

The Admiral’s official report of the battle was 
more remarkable for modesty than for any other 
merit; and is very inferior, as a composition, to 
the letters of Nelson and Collingwood. He 
appears to have felt that writing was not his 
forte, for in a private note to Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour he says :— 

“Our friend Garlies will relate our late trans- 
actions much better than I can write them. I wish 
most heartily the public would be satisfied with ac- 
counts of actions in the style of Sir George Walton, 
for although I do not profess to like fighting, I would 
much rather have an action with the enemy than 
detail one.” 

An Earldom was the immediate reward of 
this splendid achievement; and it has hitherto 
seemed extraordinary that he should have at once 
gained three steps in the Peerage for a single 
victory, an advancement which had no precedent 
in modern times, and has never since occurred. 
But the fact is explained by a letter, printed by 
Mr.Tucker, from Lord Spencer, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, dated on the 1st of February, 1797, 
fourteen days before the battle, but which did 
not reach him until some time afterwards, in- 
forming him that in consequence of “ The great 
exertions, ability, and zeal which you have dis- 
played during your command in the Mediterra- 
nean, not only in the actual operation of the fleet 
under your orders, but in the internal arrange- 
ments and discipline which you have established 
and maintained with such effect,” the King 
would create him a Peer as soon as it was known 
what title he would like to bear; so that he was 
in fact, though not in law, a Peer when he de- 
feated the Spanish fleet, and thus he only passed 
over the grade of Viscount. He wished the 


title’of his Earldom to be that of ‘“‘ Yarmouth,” 
which town he had represented in Parliament, 
but this being bespoken, he chose “ Orford,” 
because it had been borne by Admiral Russell 
after the battle of La Hogue, and was, he said, 
a “naval title.” To this there were also objec- 
tions; and “‘ wishing to avoid a charge of arro- 
an in naming the scene of action for his title,” 
e solicited the King to fix it, and His Ma- 
jesty very appropriately selected ‘St. Vincent,” 
which Lord Spencer had before suggested. 

The following anecdote is pleasing and cha- 
racteristic :— 

“Shortly after the fleet arrived in the river, a 
trifling circumstance, and about a bagatelle, occurred, 
which, at first, wore rather a serious aspect, though 
it terminated satisfactorily. Captain Troubridge had 
taken a large and valuable Spanish prize, which he 
conducted to Lisbon. By the then existing treaties 
no such ship was allowed to go above Belem Castle; 
but as the merchantman was very badly off for 
anchors and cables, Lord St. Vincent asked permis- 
sion of the Lisbon authorities to have her alongside 
the Ville de Paris, his Lordship’s flag-ship, and then 
lying above the fort. The request was refused, and 
in a manner by no means the most courteous, But 
such opposition to his will being absolutely insup- 
portable by ‘ the Chief,’ (as his Lordship was usually 
styled by the Officers of his fleet,) he made the signal 
for all the boats of the squadron to tow-in the prize. 
As they passed Belem the Officer of the fort fired 
some shot at them, which serving only to irritate his 
Lordship the more, he addressed a note to the British 
Naval Commissioner, Sir Isaac Coffin, directing him 
to call upon the Minister of Marine, Don Rodrigo 
de Souza de Coutinho, and acquaint him that ‘if a 
second outrage happened, he would blow the whole 
city about their ears: that they were a set of La- 
drones, and Don John at their head.’ Sir Isaac 
obeyed. The Minister, greatly agitated, asked * What 
would appease the great man?’ Sir Isaac’s advice 
was, that Don Rodrigo should immediately repair 
on board the flag-ship, and make the best explana- 
tion he could of the Officer’s conduct. The Minister 
replying that the Officer was ‘already cashiered,’ ac- 
companied the Commissioner to the Ville de Paris. 
Lord St. Vincent received Don Rodrigo very gra- 
ciously. What passed at this interview is not pre- 
cisely known ; but the Minister retired, loudly ex- 
tolling his Lordship’s magnanimity, which had made 
it a point in the conference, that the Officer who, for 
firing in obedience to his orders had been cashiered, 
should be not only restored, but promoted.” 

A new case in medicine might have arisen 
out of the following order, and Jack might 
fairly have demurred to physic and flogging at 
the same time :— 

“A Post Captain is to visit the Hospital every 
morning, taking it by seniority. Captain Frederick 
to begin to-morrow. They are to cause strict regu- 
larity to be observed in the Hospital, and if they find 
the patients not to conduct themselves preperly and 
orderly, they are to punish them agreeably to the 
rules of the Navy, taking a Boatswain's mate with 
them for the purpose, if they should find it necessary.” 

On no occasion were the qualities which St. 
Vincent so eminently possessed for command— 
firmness, decision, and inflexible justice—so ad- 
mirably displayed as during the mutiny, when, 
to use the forcible language of Mr. Fox, “ upon 
the constitution of a single mind, upon the 
firmness of a single wrist, the fate of an empire 
may hang.” When the disaffection broke out, 
he was in command of the fleet before Cadiz, 
and knowing it was impossible to preserve his 
ships from the contagion, he immediately 
adopted vigorous measures to prevent its effects. 
His firmest reliance was on the Marines, who 
fully justified his confidence, which he repaid 
by obtaining for the corps the title of “ Royal,” 
and by admiration and affection for them to the 
end of his life. There was much magnanimity 
and knowledge of a sailor’s character in the 
Admiral’s resolution not to prevent the crews of 
his ships from receiving their letters, lest they 





might contain instructions or seditious and in- 


nets, 
flammatory matter from the mutineers in Eng. 
land. 

“When the Alcemene joined from Engl 
conveyed letters from the as-yet-unsubdned fat 
neers at the Nore to the seamen of this fleet, urgi 
them to resistance, and to enforce the same * redress 
of grievances;’ and when Captain Dacres, discoveri 
some such inflammatories to be addressed to the Bar. 
fleur, submitted whether they might not be with. 
holden,—*‘ Certainly not, Sir,’ was the great Admiral 
reply. ‘ Let every letter be immediately delivered. 
I dare to say the Commander-in-chief will know hoy 
to support his own authority.’” 

So far did he carry out this principle, that 
when some letters were detained, because the 
postage had not been paid in England, he issued 
an order desiring that the seamen might be in- 
formed of the cause of their not receiving their 
letters as usual ; that the moment he heard of it 
he had — warmly to have every impedi- 
ment to their correspondence removed; and 
that care would be taken that they should have 
their letters as they had hitherto done. 

We regret we have not space for the nume- 
rous instances of St. Vincent’s intrepidity and 
firmness in restoring order in the visa ected 
ships of his fleet during the mutiny, when, 
in the words of his biographer—“ was seen 
how one man in dignified self-possession, and 
in calm reliance on his own superiority of nerve 
and intellect, could enforce the law and disci- 
pline throughout a powerful fleet, and maintain 
undiminished terror over a far more powerful 
enemy.” 

One case is, however, too remarkable, and 
the circumstances attending it too full of excite- 
ment, to be omitted. A mutineer of the Marl- 
borough having been condemned, the Admiral 
ordered him to be pulled up to the yard-arm by 
the crew of that ship, instead, as was usual, of 
aman being sent from each ship for the purpose. 
The captain of the Marlborough, fearing that his 
men would not only refuse to obey the order, 
but prevent the criminal from being executed 
on board their ship, waited upon St. Vincent, 
to represent his apprehensions. 

“Receiving the Captain on the Ville de Paris’ 
Quarter-deck, before the Officers and ship’s company, 
hearkening in breathless silence to what passed, and 
standing with his hat in his hand over his head, as 
was his Lordship’s invariable custom during the whole 
time that any person, whatever were his rank, even 
acommon seaman, addressed him on service, Lord 
St. Vincent listened very attentively till the Captain 
ceased to speak; and then, after a pause, replied, 
‘What do you mean to tell me, Captain Ellison, 
that you can not command His Majesty’s ship the 
Marlborough ? for if that is the case, Sir, I will im- 
mediately send on board an Officer who can.’ The 
Captain then requested that, at all events, the boats 
crews from the rest of the fleet might, as always had 
been customary in the service on executions, attend 
at this also, to haul the man up, for he really did 
not expect the Marlborough’s would do it.’ Lord 
St. Vincent sternly answered: ‘Captain Ellison,— 
you are an old Officer, Sir,—have served long—suf- 
fered severely in the service, and have lost an arm 
in action,—and I should be very sorry that any ad- 
vantage should be now taken of your advanced years. 
That man shall be hanged—at eight o’clock to-mor- 
row morning—and by his own ship's company—for 
not a hand from any other ship in the fleet shall 
touch the rope. You will now return on board, Sir; 
and, lest you should not prove able to command your 
ship, an Officer will be at hand to you who can.’ 
Without another word Captain Ellison instantly re- 
tired. After he had reached his ship, he received 
orders to cause her guns to be housed and secured, 
and that at daybreak in the morning her ports should 
be lowered. A general order then issued to the fleet 
for all launches to rendezvous under the Prince at 
seven o'clock the following morning, armed with 
carronades and twelve rounds of ammunition for ser 
vice; each launch to be commanded by a lieutenant, 
having an expert and trusty gunners’-mate and four 





quarter-gunners, exclusive of the launch’s crew: the 
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to be under the command of Captain Camp- 
of the Blenheim. The written orders to the 
Captain will appear in their place. On presenting 
them, Lord St. Vincent said, ‘he was to attend the 
ion, and if any symptoms of mutiny appeared 
in the Marlborough, any attempt to open her ports, 
or any resistance to the hanging of the prisoner, he 
was to proceed close touching the ship, and to fire into 
her, and to continue his fire until all mutiny or resis- 
tance should cease; and that, should it become ab- 
solutely necessary, he should even sink the ship in 
face of the fleet. Accordingly, at seven the next 
morning, all the launches, thus armed, proceeded from 
the Prince to the Blenheim, and thence, Captain 
Campbell having assumed the command, to the 
Marlborough. Having lain on his oars a short time 
alongside, the Captain then formed his force in a 
line athwart her bows, or rather less than pistol-shot 
distance off, and then he ordered the tompions to 
be taken out of the carronades, and to load. At 
half-past seven, the hands throughout the fleet having 
been turned up to witness punishment, the eyes of 
all bent upon a powerfully armed boat as it quitted 
the flag-ship ; every one knowing that there went the 
Provost-marshal, conducting his prisoner to the Marl- 
borough for execution. The crisis was come: now 
was to be seen whether the Marlborough’s crew would 
hang one of their own men, The ship being in the 
centre between the two lines of the fleet, the boat 
was soon alongside, and the man was speedily placed 
on the cathead and haltered. A few awful minutes 
of universal silence followed, which was at last broken 
by the Watch-bells of the flect striking eight o'clock. 
Instantly the flag-ship’s gun fired, and at the sound 
the man was lifted well off; but then, and visibly 
to all, he dropped back again! and the sensation 
throughout the fleet wasintense. For, at this dread- 
ful moment, when the eyes of every man in every 
ship were straining upon this execution, as the de- 
cisive struggle between authority and mutiny, as if 
it were destined that the whole fleet should see the 
hesitating unwillingness of the Marlborough’s crew 
tohang their rebel, and the efficacy of the means 
taken to enforce obedience, by an accident on board 
the ship the men at the yard-rope unintentionally 
let it slip, and the turn of the balance seemed calami- 
tously lost ; but then they hauled him up to the 
yard-arm with a run,—the law was satisfied, and, 
said Lord St. Vincent at the moment, perhaps one 
of the greatest of his life, ‘ Discipline is preserved, 
Sir!” 

His anxious care for the health and comfort 
of his sailors was shown on every occasion. 
The supply of tobacco—that panacea of all 
“the ills” a seaman’s “flesh is heir to” —having 
failed, he ordered the pursers to purchase it at 
any price, and undertook to indemnify them out 
of his own purse. The Admiral incurred ob- 
loquy for causing some mutineers to be executed 
on a Sunday,—an immediate example being 
of the highest importance—but the Admi- 
ralty signified their high approbation of the 
measure; and the following letters show the 
opinions which St. Vincent and Nelson held on 
the subject: — 

“ To Earl Spencer. 

“My Lord,—The Court-martial on the mutineers 
of the St. George did not finish before sunset yester- 
day, or they would have been executed last night. The 
most daring and profligate of them confessed to the 
clergyman who attended him, that the plan had been 
in contemplation six months, in concert with the 
Britannia, Captain, Diadem, and Egmont ; the latter 
is so highly disciplined and commanded that it would 
not have succeeded there. Had continued 
in the Britannia, her myrmidons would have gone 
the whole length. All the prisoners disavowed any 
correspondence with the ships in England. I hope 
I shall not be censured by the bench of Bishops, as 
Thave been by Vice-Admiral for profaning 
the Sabbath: the criminals asked five days to pre- 
pare, in which they would have hatched five hundred 
treasons ; besides that we are provoking the Spanish 
fleet to come out by every means in our power; and 
seven-and-twenty gun and mortar boats did actually 
advance, dastardly enough it must be confessed, and 
cannonaded the advanced squadron, now composed 


pinnaces go to attend the execution of the sentence. 
I have the honor to be, &c. Sr. Vincent.” 
“ From Rear-Admiral Nelson. 
“My dear Sir,—In the first place, I congratulate 
you on the finish, as it ought, of the St. George's 
business, and I (if I may be permitted to say so) very 
much approve of its being so speedily carried into 
execution, even although it is Sunday. The parti- 
cular situation of the service requires extraordinary 
measures, I hope this will end all the disorders in 
our fleet ; had there been the same determined spirit 
at home, I do not believe it would have been half so 
bad, not but that I think Lord Howe’s sending back 
the first petition was wrong. Yours most affection- 
ately and gratefully, Horatio NELson.” 
“ Rear-Admiral Nelson to Sir Robert Calder. 
“ My dear Sir,—I am sorry that you should have 
to differ with but had it been Christmas Day 
instead of Sunday I would have executed them. We 
know not what might have been hatched by a Sun- 
day’s grog: now your discipline is safe. I talked to 
our people, and, I hope, with good effect: indeed, 
they seem a very quiet set. Ever your most faithful, 
“ Horatio NELson.” 
In April, 1798, the government determined to 
send a Teescbosent from St. Vincent’s fleet into 
the Mediterranean, under the command of 
Nelson, the consequence of which was the battle 
of the Nile in August following. The selection 
of Nelson, then a young Rear-Admiral, for that 
service, though highly approved of by St. Vin- 
cent, was, in fact, the act of the Admiralty ; but 
it naturally gave great umbrage to the senior 
Flag officers, and especially to Sir John Orde, 
between whom and St. Vincent a very angry 
correspondence ensued, which led to Orde being 
sent home. He printed the correspondence, 
but Mr. Tucker takes comparatively little notice 
of the affair, perhaps because the Admiralt 
censured the Earl for sending Orde to England, 
and hinted its displeasure at his deportment 
to his Admirals. St. Vincent’s letters on that 
occasion were, if our recollection be accurate, 
fully as deserving of a place in this memoir as 
any that occur. A passage in one of them has 
for many years been fixed in our memory :—“I 
am, Sir, a disciple of Don Juan de Langara, 
and fully subscribe to his opinion, that the whole 
principle of discipline is comprised in the word 
' Obedience," "a precept as sound as it is im- 
portant to officers of both services, and indeed 
to tyros and subordinates of every description. 
The reprimand with which the Admiralty visited 
Lord St. Vincent exhibits him in a new point of 
view, and renders it desirable to show how he, 
who had so frequently censured others, himself 
bore such an infliction. 
“ To Evan Nepean, Esq. 
** Le Souverain, Gibraltar, 5th December, 1798. 
“Sir,—I submit to the rebuke the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty have thought fit to convey 
to me for sending Rear-Admiral Sir John Orde to 
England without their Lordships’ authority to do so; 
but my pride of character is very much wounded by 
the censure contained in the latter part of your letter 
of the 13th October, denying positively, as I do, 
having ever treated him, or any other Officer under 
my command improperly, even when there were 
meetings and combinations to resist the regulations 
I found it absolutely necessary to make, to preserve 
his Majesty’s fleet, under my command, from the 
disgrace which it has suffered in other regions ; and 
I am bold to affirm, that nothing short of the mea- 
sures I have taken could have succeeded ; I therefore 
desire you will state to their Lordships the extreme 
injury my reputation suffers by a sentence passed 
upon me without being heard in my defence. I am, 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
“ Sr. VINCENT.” 
The way in which the Earl himself signified 
his displeasure, to officers who fell under his 
censure, was by no means equivocal. 
“ To Captain 
« H.MS. Ville de Paris, off Cadiz, 24th August, 1797. 


quire that neither yourself nor any of your Officers 
are to go on shore on what is called pleasure. 

“T am, Sir, &c. “Sr, VINCENT.” 
There was nothing that excited his ire more 
strongly than apologies or excuses from officers, 
instead, like himself and his favourite, the late 
Admiral Sir Thomas Troubridge, of their finding 
remedies in their own resources. Of that dis- 
tinguished person he once said he believed “ if 
the bottom of Troubridge’s ship were to fall off, 
he would still find means to make her swim.”” To 
a Captain, who complained that he had not men 
enough, he wrote :— 
T should have had a better opinion of you if you 
had not sent me a crying letter upon General O’Hara 
having withdrawn the detachment of the 18th Regi- 
ment from His Majesty’s ship under your command. 
There are men enough to be got at Gibraltar, and you 
and your Officers would be much better smployed in 
picking them up, than lying upon your backs, and 
roaring like bull calves. Why you did not impress 
the men out of the privateers while in quarantine, I 
cannot conceive. I wish all of you to be in quaran- 
tine during the war.” 
We have so nearly exhausted our limits, that 
it is impossible this week to follow Earl St. 
Vincent to the close of his brilliant career. 





A Diary—{ Ein Tagebuch, §c.). 
Bremer. (German edition.) 
Kittler; London, Nutt. 
Tue notes of a lady “ of a certain age,” rich, 
single, and meaning to remain so, on returning, 
after ten years’ absence, to her widowed step- 
mother, a person of condition in Stockholm, 
and to a younger sister, just bursting into flower, 
with a dazzling cousin at her side of the same 
age, a beauty, too, but a spoilt one, amidst 
uncles, aunts, and other extraneous connexions 
in abundance ;—the loves and anxieties of the 
two fair cousins, and their suspense between 
various admirers—some that should be and are 
not, others that are and should not be; with 
much misunderstanding and playing at cross 
ap Naps nearly growing tragical; but all, even 
to the conquest of the resolute Diarist herself, 
arranged at last with tolerable comfort, within 
some six months’ space—such are the materials 
of the novel which Miss Bremer has just given 
to the world in the form of a Diary. In this 
little history of a half year, there is very plea- 
sant reading, and we make acquaintance in its 
progress, with sundry apedie people, whom 
one may fancy at times we have met with before. 
The scene being laid in a capital, however, and 
the actors belonging to the upper class, there is 
less scope, in this, than in former pieces by the 
same hand, for displays of the peculiarly national 
character which first delighted us by their 
novelty and freshness. Towns and fashionable 
oe are in essentials the same everywhere ; and 
ere the local yields to the general interest. But 
the simple minuteness that familiarizes the reader 
with every person and object described, is as active 
in Stockholm, perhaps, asin the vales of Norway, 
although less striking in its effect upon readers 
at a distance; and here we still find the wonted 
tone of healthy, generous feeling, which is so 
engaging in the author's favourites, and in the 
author herself. The characters of the women 
are nicely varied and well drawn, always ex- 
cepting the passionate, unaccountable cousin’s, 
which is forced, and melodramatic. Male 
figures are the weak points of a lady’s novel, as 
well as of a wen-oulk gallery; the men in the 
Diary, if not very notable, say very good things, 
on the whole, and at least afford abundant con- 
trasts : of these, the principal are, Freiherr Len- 
nartson, a kind of guardian, not so tedious as 
faultless heroes usually are; a sardonic Envoy, 
De l’Orme, the evil genius of the circle, whose 
doings and discomfiture are in a vein which is 
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captain, a widower bold, whose manly wooing, 
in spite of ‘six small children,’’ overcomes 
the Sent and resolution of the Diarist. This 
amiable Fraulein Sophie, evidently charming, 
—although, like Balzac’s femme, she is full 
thirty,—is the most living person in the book; a 
very woman, warm-hearted, and sincere, with a 
touch of Finnish obstinacy, which rather en- 
hances her good qualities—the a of 
her own heart while she is affectionately watch- 
ing her sister’s and wondering at her cousin’s 
and civilly warring with the elegant politic step- 
mother—her resistance, her surprise, and final 
overthrow into a declared passion, are pleasantly 
displayed, and in a skilful, quiet, manner. 
Selma, the young sister, is a sweet, joyous crea- 
ture, but not noticeable in other respects. There 
is more life-likeness in many of the secondary 
personages, each of whom has a stamp of indi- 
viduality, and looks comfortably common-place 
and real, whereas the doings and sayings of the 
principal parties are now and then too much in 
the tone of romance. Of story there is little, 
but the entanglement which the Diarist plunges 
into, is so managed as to keep up uncertainty 
and interest pretty well to the end; when the 
poor butterfly cousin, whom we think hardly 
used, unties the knot, at the cost of cutting her- 
self to the heart; and leaves the worthies to 
coalesce in the happiest combinations, the de- 
feated Envoy having previously been despatched 
to the Golden Horn instead of a warmer place. 

For extracts, a diary is nearly as unfavourable 
as a correspondence; it is all but impossible to 
take from the context any piece, without spoil- 
ing it: so much depends on the gradual sequence 
and connexion, as to the previous events and 
touches, which are all lost to the reader of frag- 
ments. By these no book in such a form should 
be judged ; we shall, however, try to find one or 
two, which do not require much explanation, 
and may stand by themselves. 

The following picture of the Public Assembly 
held every New Year's Day in the Exchange at 
Stockholm, is obviously taken from the life :— 

When we entered the vast, splendidly lighted 
hall (we arrived rather late there), the whole upper, 
or aristocratic, part of the room, was already occu- 
pied. My stepmother, notwithstanding, made us 
steer thitherward, and said, in an encouraging tone, 
“O! we are sure of finding room.” But the noble 
and honourable madams sate in their places like 
rocks, and at Selma’s urgent entreaties whispered in 
her ear, mamma renounced any attempt to disturb 
the ladies. With all dignity, therefore, describing a 
semi-circle, we retreated, with courteous reverences, 
to the lower regions of the hall, where we found 
room by the door. Just then Graf Gyllenlof’s bril- 
liant group, accompanied by the Silovling family, 
marched in, As they stopped for an instant at the 
entrance, to survey the hall at large, my stepmother 
rose to speak with the Griifinn, but the lady turned 
away with a brief and frigid salutation, and then 
swept past us with her glittering train, in which no 
one took the least notice of us. My stepmother sat 
down evidently confused and nettled. Selma was 
vexed, too, for her sake, and said pettishly, * What 
geese they are !* * * We remained almost forsaken 
amongst people who were alinost strangers to us. My 
stepmother looked a picture of mortification, and I 
felt myself quite oppressed by the chagrin of our 
party. But my young sister took courage at last, 
and began to introduce me to those who had already 
arrived, and those who were arriving, in her own 
lively way. This gradually cheered up my step- 
mother, whom I encouraged to display in turn her 
profound knowledge of men and things. Meanwhile, 
we fell into conversation with a very charming young 
girl, who seemed peculiarly eager to gain some know- 
ledge of the grand world around her, which she now 
saw for the first time. This engaging young person 
amused us with her sprightliness and the innocent 
unreserve in which she imparted to us her great fear 
that she might not get a single dance this evening, 
as she had hardly an acquaintance here, and besides 





this, was so strange to the world, and so shy. Neyver- 
theless, she would console herself, could she only get 
a sight of the royal party; but some one had just 
told her that they were not likely to appear at this 
ball. And she had promised her little sister that she 
would wake her when she came back, and tell her 
all about the princess and the young princes. Her 
dread was soon changed into the liveliest joy, when 
the royal chamberlain appeared, and every one in 
the hall rose to greet the Queen,* who now entered 
with the crown prince, the crown princess, and the 
two oldest princes, Carl and Gustav, attended by a 
brilliant company, and, saluting the company gra- 
ciously, moved across the room to their places on the 
dais, at the upper end. Now we were glad, Selma 
and I, to be at the door, as from this point we had 
so good a view of the royal party. Selma’s new little 
friend was quite enchanted, and immediately be- 
stowed her heart on Prince Gustav: while Selma 
jestingly said, Prince Carl was the one she had 
chosen for the master of her heart. Hardly were 
the royals seated, when the Gyllenlof group fell into 
conversation with the suite. Young Silovling paid 
violent court to the maids of honour. The country 
dance (Anglaise) began to form slowly at the upper 
end of the room. The royal chamberlain had 
arrived, and distributed gracious invitations to dance 
on behalf of the august guests. In a short time 
we saw the Princess Royal, all full of majesty 
and radiance, begin the dance with the Baker 
N—, a little dumpy old man, whose good- 
humoured complaisant manner, however, showed how 
easily a genuine strain of character dissolves the 
barrier between different ranks, even from the highest 
to the lowest. The Prince Royal danced with a 
young woman of the citizen class, and Prince Carl 
with our new little friend, who was so much afraid of 
not dancing at all this evening ; and now, led out by 
the polite young prince, beamed all over with the 
charm of youth and innocent beautiful delight. She 
was pointed out to us as the eldest daughter of 
M the wholesale dealer. Methought I could see 
her guessing, “ What will my sisters say to this?” * * 
The ball was a fine one, the company, as I thought, 
pretty nearly like what I was accustomed to see it 
some dozen yearsago ; old acquaintances, too, looked 
much the same as usual. Time only had passed 
with a light foot over the faces of most, and printed 
some furrows there. Many pleasant countenances 
amongst the youth of both sexes. People maintain 
that the hideous and the sickly are daily vanishing 
moreand more from the world. Heaven speed them 
faster! * * But my looks were principally fixed on 
the Princess Royal. I well remembered how, twenty 
years before, I had seen her enter Stockholm in state 
‘as a bride—how she sat in the gilded carriage with 
transparent glasses—her delicate person robed in 
silver crape, a crown of jewels on her head, with rose 
red cheeks and heaven-blue, beaming eyes, saluting 
the people, that filled the streets and windows, pressed 
around the carriage, and hailed in her, with incessant 
loud hurras the fair young hope of the nation. She 
was the sun of all eyes, and Heaven’s own sun shone 
gloriously upon her. Doubtless, in this general 
homage of affection, in this triumphal entry into the 
land, into the hearts of the people, the heart of the 
young princess must have beat high. Life has not 
many such brilliant moments, The Lady Luna told 
me that the princely bride, when the procession 
through the town was over, and she arrived at the 
palace, and the carriage rattled thundering under the 
lofty dim archway, suddenly bowed her head, and 
that tears were in her eyes when she raised it again— 
in silent devotion she had entered her future residence. 
I thought on all this as the royal array gradually 
approached us. I thought how every hope, which 
the young princess had excited, was fulfilled, how 
from that moment her life had flowed on, how in 
silent greatness she had wrought her task, as spouse 
and mother, as protector of high morals, as the helper 
of the poor and distressed, and how she stood there 
now an honour to her religion, to the land which 
bore her, and to the people which now call her theirs ; 
and I loved and honoured her in the depth of my 
heart! I fancied that I could perceive in her large 
expressive eyes how weary she was of the empty for- 
malities which she was bound to hear and to answer ; 








* The King has for several years ceased to appear at any 
public entertainment, 





and it seemed absurd to me, that out of mere court. 
liness, not one cordial word must fall on her ear in al] 
this evening ; for which reason I let my heart haye 
its way, and rise to my lips quite audaciously With a 
“ God bless your Highness!” The great eyes looked 
at me with some amazement, which, however, took 
an expression of friendliness, as she greeted me cour. 
teously and passed on. 

This to us sounds very genial and pleasant, 

A painful truth, which many will appreciate, 
is displayed in the history of a “ family” dinne, 
party. In Stockholm, it seems, pour sureroit 
de malheur, that these afflictions ool earlier 
in the day than with us :— 

The dinner—why, While it is going on, life may 
be endured, even with forty in company. Good 
feeding is good society itself, and puts all in good 
humour. * * Instantly after dinner you have coffee 
which is enlivening, too; but after this comes a hard 
passage, from the coffee, namely, to tea time. One 
is heavy with food, heavy with heat, heavy with the 
company of thirty heavy persons, heavy with the 
responsibility of entertaining them. Selma bestirred 
herself with the heartiest attention and friendliness, 
moving from one person to another, with a word now 
to this person, now to that ; and endeavoured to talk 
the people into something like companionship ; and 
wherever she turned, her gracious manner never failed 
to kindle a little spark of life, but it went out again 
as soon as she was gone :—it would not do—but kept 
growing ever stiller, duller, more sultry, and I re- 
membered a witty Countess’s description of a soirée 
in our highest haute volée. “ We were like fish in a 
reservoir, which swim slowly because it is so close, 
and steer round each other, and only now and then 
touch each other with the points of their fins. It was 
now something past six. My stepmother sate on the 
sofa, swallowing her yawns with courteous gestures; 
but her countenance became more distressed at every 
moment, and her eyes sought Selma's, plainly say- 
ing: “what shall we do to entertain them?” Selma 
came to me and whispered, “ It is frightful just now! 
a moment since, in my desperation, I related some 
little piece of scandal to Aunt Pendelfeld, but she 
received it with such a * Heaven forbid,’ kind of look, 
that I fairly took to flight. We must execute some 
revolution to enliven us. Poor mamma looks as if 
she were about to give up the contest. Have you no 
suggestion ?” 

This is desolate enough, and too real, alas! 
for jesting. No less true to nature is a scene 
in which some notable gossips call to spread 
their news, and learn more, if possible, at a cri- 
tical moment :— 

However, yesterday afternoon these birds of ill 
omen came and alighted at my stepmother’s. I was 
at home; and, as I was sitting painting at the time, 
there was no escaping from the havoc which the three 
ladies made amongst our acquaintances, both near 
and remote. They had already gone through a long 
list of “It is said,” “ they affirm,” “ we believe,” 
when Frau P—— eagerly exclaimed, “La! one 
piece of news, however, is certain and true. What 
think you of our worthy Oberst Brenner having got 
himself a refusal last week from rich widow Z.? I 
know it from her own sister-in-law, who told me the 
whole history. She herself, indeed, may possibly 
have had no great dislike to the man personally: but 
the five step-children must have deterred her from 
the match.” “Aye, poor man,” said the Friulein, 
“with such a lot of children he will find it no easy 
task to get a wife, one, at least, that has any money.” 
“Is Oberst Brenner, then, under the necessity of 
thinking so much about money in choosing a wife?” 
I asked, in no enviable state of feeling. “ Of course, 
every man must be, with five children to provide for, 
and no other property but his pay,” answered Frau 
P. “Brenner's wife had nothing, and he, 
although a man of distinction, has hardly been 
much of an economist.’ “ Is Frau Z an amiable 
person?” I again inquired, and the Friiulein an- 
swered, “ she is a nice person enough, but she has 
not over much of either head or heart ; however, with 
a fine skin, a good figure, and a handsome freehold, 
neither head nor heart are requisite to make one 
ravishing. Rather vain, rather mad for marriage, she 
may be....what a sadly unfortunate thing is this 
propensity to be married at all hazards. I say, with 
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le Sévigné, I would rather drown.” “So 
eid L “ But is it certainly known that 
Oberst Brenner proposed last week to Frau Z——?” 
Quite certain, my sweetest friend! her own sister- 
jn-law told me. Besides, there are documents ex- 
tant—for the affair was managed by letter :—letters 
that must be very affecting, no doubt, for Frau , — 
has been weeping over them for days and nights to- 
gether; @ special wash of pocket-handkerchiefs, in- 
deed, became indispensable, solely and singly on 
account of this business. But she took her resolu- 
tion, nevertheless, and will now soon be consoled, no 
doubt, and think of a certain gentleman who has no 
children. Apropos, it is said also abroad, that Oberst 
Brenner, too, is seeking for consolation, and will look 
for it here, in this very house: it is even asserted that 
Friulein Sophie will know more of the matter.” 
Blushing like a culprit, and proud as innocence, I 
denied the accusation, and declared that I knew ab- 
solutely nothing of the matter. 

Ofsuch matter as the preceding, true to the 
daily aspect of ordinary life on the whole, but 
not in itself peculiarly new or striking, is the 
Diary mainly composed. Here and there we 


fall in with an observation happily expressed, 


hit me off exactly,—in angulo cum libello,—and as it 
is not very likely that I shall ever ‘ set my foot in a 
wide place,’ as the Psalmist saith, and with the num- 
ber of pensioners I am crowded with, it is pretty lucky 
that I can while away time, not discontentedly, with 
a book in a corner. I'll assure you I will never want 
money to keep it warm,—at least with tobacco, But, 
sir, I have just had a piece of good luck here. This 
poor girl of a sister that I have here was not in a 
way either to her mind or mine, and I was afraid of 
having her again entirely upon my hands, from which, 
indeed, she has never been entirely off. The best 
thing in the world were to marry her to some little 
marchand,—the honestest I could find,—and I was 
determined to give her a portion of deux mille écus : 
—a young lady, you see, of great beauty and fortune, 
for whom we wanted a man, and the Abbé Raynal 
had promised to look out for one for me. But, be- 
hold, she has found a parti for herself; a parti with 
whom she says she shall be very happy ; and as she 
is sure I wish her happy she should not have made 
so heavy a fuss as she did about making me acquainted 
with it, and fearing my anger, and I do not know 
what; especially as she is going to be married to 
heaven. All the portion she asks is only my picture 





and penetrating deeper than the surface :— 

Alas! people say life is standing still when no 
external events excite and move it. But it is not so. 
To me it seems, that in such tranquil periods the 
Angels in Heaven listen the most attentively to the 
life on earth; for then the chords are trembling in 
its inmost centre ; then its finest fibres are expanding 
themselves; then is that something in progress which 
is to add to the influence of Heaven or of Hell. 

In the moment in which the butterfly is develop- 
ing its wings, it remains quite quiet in the secure 
retreat which it has sought out. In the hours of 
transformation its life seems to be altogether an in- 
ternal one. But the brilliant day-butterfly, and the 
night-loving death’s-head, are both children of the 
same silent hours of summer. 

This is beautiful and true, and if ever said 
before, has never been better said. With this 
we shall take leave of a work, slighter, perhaps, 
than some of the author’s best, but Fikely to 
please those who have taken pleasure in the 
others. But for a few descriptions of scenery 
and weather, with here and there a hint at some 
strange custom, we should almost have for- 
gotten that the story is laid on the shores of the 
Baltic, which was to us a disappointment. This 
is, however, in part relieved by something that 
breathes over the book a tone of the North,— 
of feelings born as it were in a bracing climate 
—‘‘frosty but kindly.” 





George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, §c. Vols. 

Ill. and [V. 

(Second Notice.] 

In expressing our judgment last week that these 
letters contained little that was either curious or 
valuable, we, perhaps too hastily, overlooked one 
figure they exhibit belonging to a class now, for- 
tunately, as extinct as the Mohock or the Maca- 
roni of the last century. This is George Selwyn’s 
clerical correspondent, the Rev. Dr. Warner, 
parcel epicure, parcel toad-eater; so tolerant, 
that he cares no more for church than conven- 
ticle; so liberal in the expedients whereby he 
would minister pleasures to his aristocratic 
patrons, that one scheme of his for assuring the 
possession of “* Mie Mie” to Selwyn may be read 
as jest or earnest, according to the credulity of 
the reader; it being none other than to obtain 
a dispensation from the Pope for witty George 
to marry the little girl, and thus place her be- 
= the control of the Fagnianis! We can 
ardly give a fairer specimen of this easy-going 
divine, than the following letter, which begins 
the second volume, and initiates us into his mode 
of treating his own family affairs :— 

“I think, sir, your affairs are in as fine train as 
they can be. As to the thing, which is really, nay 
Serious in its nature, your opus magnum, happily there 
8 no room for the shadow of a doubt. You have 


on a snuff-box. I suppose I must make a little ad- 
dition, and put something in the box, as Ido not know 
whether they have agreed to find her in snuff and 
pin-money. You will suppose that the dialogue 
between the Protestant Divine and his newly-con- 
verted sister was curious. When one knows so many 
good people of her religion, how could one be angry ? 
She was lately at confession, it seems, at St. Eustache, 
when I passed through the church, and wasin terrors 
lest I should discover her. Pauvre fille! My grief 
upon the occasion was sooner got the better of than 
my bad cold; and her sisters and nephews will not, 
I apprehend, be quite inconsolable when they learn 
that she can inherit nothing of the petit paquet that 
is to be divided amongst them when I tip off the 
perch. I wish the thing were done, for fear of ac- 
cidents, though perhaps it were better done at any 
time than when I am in Paris, lest it should ever 
come to be known where it ought not ; but to slight 
such an opportunity, would it not be irreligious ? 
The good man I am so much obliged to, who has 
taken the pains to convert her, and find her this place, 
where she is to be made a nun for nothing, is gone to 
Amiens to be made a chanoine ; I wish he were made 
abishop. He is to return at the Purification, on 
the 2nd of February, soon after which the holy knot 
is to be tied. I may one of these days, perhaps, 
have the pleasure of bringing her to dine with you in 
her habit. You sce, sir, she is provided for for life ; 
and, faith, according to her account, not uncomfort- 
ably. At this place they are not prevented from 
going out; there are no austerities ; and, above all, 
none of those infernal midnight watchings, usually 
attached to the celestial life. If you take this in 
your pocket to the House of Lords, you will be 
pleased to drop it, having first subscribed it with my 
name, upon the Bishop’s bench. But if you do not 
do that, I wish you not to drop it anywhere, either 
by deed or word, as I believe it will be best to keep 
it as snug as we can, and enjoy the luck in silence.” 

And here is this Reverend Doctor among his 
brethren of “ the cloth” :— 

“But why should I tell her I would be here on 
Friday evening ? Why ? because I know it is a trick 
of my old friends the neighbouring parsons, to hold 
a convocation on Saturdays,—as we shall do to-mor- 
row,—and then for whist, backgammon, and tobacco, 
till we can’t see, hear, or speak! By this trick of 
their’s hangs a tolerable tale. Roger the servant of 
one of them, who is not remarkable for the happiest 
enunciation, asked Humphrey, the servant of another, 
what the deuce could be the meaning that their 
masters met so on Saturdays, of all days? * Why! 
what do’st think, fool,’ cried Numps, archly, ‘ but to 
change sarmunts among one another?"—*‘ Neay, then,” 
said Roger, ‘I’m zure as how they uses my measter 
very badly, for he always has the worst.’ ” 

We rejoice to say, for the honour of the 
country, that such a “convocation’”’ as is here 
described could not, we firmly believe, be 
assembled now in any part of England: a 
change has passed over cassock, as well as 
over “cloth of frieze and cloth of gold.” The 





next letter but one, written in a sort of bottle- 
gaiety (why not pot-spirits, as well as pot-vali- 
ancy ?), exhibits the Doctor—if we can make out 
its allusions—in still less worshipful company. 
By the way, it is one of the conjunctions which 
must surprise the gravest moralist into a smile, 
to find almost the very next extract a passage 
from the letters of that lover of bishops and se- 
rious divines, Hannah More, introduced by Mr. 
Jesse—apropos of the funeral of David Garrick 
—to give salt to these savourless pages : ‘“ Holy 
Hannah” and Dr. Warner!—a Saint and a 
Satyr could not go more awkwardly in harness 
together ! 

The letters by female hands which we find in 
the second volume, restore us to a tone of better 
taste, at least. The Dowager Countess of Car- 
lisle was travelling abroad, and after the fashion 
of the Pomfrets and Montagus, wrote home her 
remarks and discoveries, though, unlike the 
writings of her sister Peeresses, they only 
now see the light. Every one must recollect 
Horace Walpole’s terrible portraits of Statira 
(Lady Orford). The following will not destroy 
the impression, but may be received in mitigation. 
The Russian Princess alluded to in the sub- 
sequent passage, may have been the Princess 
Daschkaw. Lady Carlisle dates from Aix :— 

“Lady Orford is here, and I see her sometimes. 
She is very well-bred, and has too much sense to be 
exigeante. She has a very uncommon understanding ; 
and, as the ladies here do not pique themselves on 
improving or polishing themselves, it is very pleasant 
now and then to meet with somebody who can con- 
verse. Alienated from England by events which 
would never suffer her to live in it with comfort, and 
well received abroad, her enthusiasm for Italy is 
scarcely to be wondered at. We have also here the 
Russian Princess, who brought me letters from Eng- 
land. She is very gracious to me, but seems to have 
so strong a prejudice against the natives of this king- 
dom, that she lives very little in society. She speaks 
the best French I almost ever heard, and is pro- 
digiously sensible. One often forms ideas which 
have no real resemblance ; and yet I am never in her 
society but I imagine I see Christina. She is very 
learned, very determined, and seems to despise all 
the delicacies of her sex. After thus describing two 
particular persons of our society, you will be apt to 
form an idea from them of the whole.” 

Miss Mary Townsend and the Countess of 
Upper Ossory do their part in vindicating the 
grace and skill of “ the sex’”’ in correspon- 
dence. ‘The latter gossips smartly about old 
Q., Charles Fox, the Duchess of Leinster, and 
Mr. Ogilvie, denouncing the latter roundly, 
as an Irish fortune-hunter, and “a vulgar.” 
That character, too, we may observe, is now 
become as obsolete as the Meee species of 
parson: but how great was the contempt his 
doings then excited in high places, will be 
seen by those who turn to the comments 
and lampoons vented against the Duchess of 
Manchester for making a similar match with Mr. 
Hussey. We cannot part from this bevy of 
writers without giving lake Carlisle's miniature 
of the charms Fiaaion for one of her class, in 
apology for her predilection for foreign wander- 
ings :— 

: You say there are fewer resources in the villes de 
Provence than there are in England. I am very 
sorry to be obliged to say, that there are none in your 
capital for my sex; at least, for those who, like my- 
self, are no longer young, are not rich, hate deep 
play and detraction, and who have too much sensi- 
bility not to feel the solitude they are exposed to 
without these talents. Men are never old in the eyes 
of the world, who are polite and have spirit and wit 
enough to keep ridicule and impertinence at a dis- 
tance; I do not wonder, therefore, that you should 
have no wish to quit connections, of whom the most 
part esteem, and some few fear you.” : 

Times have mended for our women of family 
and fashion, as regards the “ deep play" —how 
far in the article of “detraction,” let better quali- 
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fied witnesses than ourselves determine. As, by 
accident, we have fallen on illustrations of social 
rogress, we will return, for a moment, to Dr. 
Warner, for one more of his coarse Dutch pic- 
tures :— 
“Leaving the Warwickshire lads, and getting 
amongst the Leicestershire bean-bellies, at a place 
called Thrammaston ; and having, in my first stage 
from Gloucestershire, visited the lords of fat E’sham, 
we proceed for Lincoln-fen, and I verily think we 
shall do it to our time, and that my patience will be 
rewarded. It is fit, indeed, that it should havea 
reward to encourage it, as it is a virtue so very liable 
to be the worse for wear. I have so nursed, and 
coaxed, and patted, and fed Bay-Spavin, by getting 
off to walk when it was not very hot, (when I looked 
so like a tinker leading his ass with his budgets, that 
it almost provoked a laugh,) that he is in better order 
to finish his journey than he was to begin it. It was 
im possible, indeed, that better care could be taken of 
him than the coachman took, but we both mend as 
we go on, and I grow lighter for him, as I feed my- 
self in a direct contrary ratio on two accounts ; first, 
because it is right, and secondly, because I am on 
board wages. There was no sleeping at Leicester, 
for it is Reace-time, as the bumpkins call it, and I 
must have lain with the ostler, or, what was worse, 
with a new Scotch recruit. So we crawled on hither, 
a village just beyond it ; and though it was the third 
day, and a longer journey, it was better than the two 
preceding. The fourth day I expect to be a day of 
still less suffering, and to-morrow is to be a day of 
joy. Christian perseverance!—did you ever read 
the Pilgrim’s Progress ?—it ismine! No! I can 
bear anything but such a mob as there is at Leicester. 
How I hate it! Is not this human breath, in great 
quantities, an odious thing; and has not the eloquent 
mad misanthrope reason, when he says, as I think 
he does in his Emile,—L’haleine de l'homme est mor- 
telle & ses semblables : cela n'est pas moins vrai au pro- 
pre quau figuré? And, if one were out of reach of 
their breath, to see their country squires, God help 
them! with their triple bands and triple buckles, to 
keep in their no-brain; (I was sorry to observe my 
friend Colonel Guise’s hat had this post-boy orna- 
ment) and the clod-pated yeoman’s son in his Sun- 
day clothes ; his drab coat and red waistcoat, tight 
leather breeches, and light grey worsted stockings, with 
one strap of his shoe coming out from under the 
buckle upon his foot; his lank hair, and silk hand- 
kerchief, new for Reace-time, about his neck ; affect- 
ing, with all manner of profligacy, a vitiated palate, 
in calling for porter in preference to ale, because it 
has the air of a London blade ; and depriving of all 
grace, and rendering odious a well-fancied oath from 
the mint of the metropolis, by his vile provincial 
pronunciation,—oh ! better is the corner of an house- 
top, than an habitation amongst such tents of Kedar. 
But this is not the worst, as it is only John Bull, 
though in a bad point of view. The wenches were 
all dressed like so many filles de la rue St. Honoré ; 
the yeoman’s son must soon have his hair en queue ; 
and besides the Assembly, (to which, by the custom 
of the manor from time immemorial, John Bull has 
been wont to bring his cows and heifers, in somewhat, 
indeed, of a more natural form,) there isnow a Vaux- 
hall, a Comédie, and a Feu d’ Artifice, and a Savoyard 
with a show-box, who says, or ought to say, ‘ Dere 
you see de conquéte, vich de French dog could not 
make vid his arm.’ And yet there is nothing of 
races; only two or three horses belonging to obscure 
people, and, as [ can learn, not one man of fashion 
in the town. But it is Reace-time, and that is suffi- 
cient to make all the country mad and detestable ; 
at least to me, for whom they have left no room to 
be amongst them. I suppose you know that there 
is abundance of gentry in and about Warwick, and 
that the Earl who has his title from it, lives in the 
town; that it is a pretty town, and that the road 
from thence to Coventry is as fine as any about Lon- 
don. You did not say anything about Coventry 
blue thread, and therefore I do not enclose you a 
skein, as I hope you never have the cramp, for which, 
you know, it is an infallible remedy, if it be nine times 
dipped.” 
We must have done with this book. The 
tragedy of Miss Ray and Hackman—the daring 
feat of Paul Jones—the Gordon Riots—in fine, 


all the principal public events of the day, are 
merely glanced at in this correspondence; 
though, by superfluously long annotations and 
extracts, Mr. Jesse takes care tomake them cut 
an important figure in his pages. Brought 
within the compass of a couple of volumes, by 
judicious selection and omission, and properly 
edited, these letters might have become a stan- 
dard addition to our library of belles lettres, as a 
contribution to the history of English manners : 
as it is, the work is tedious, voluminous, and 
disproportioned. 





ANNUALS For 1844. 
The Victoria Annual. 
The Prism of Imagination. 

de Calabrella. 
Tue gift books have, this year, somewhat changed 
their character. “It used to be feelings, now it’s 
furniture.’”’ What boots criticism, when Illumi- 
nation lends such aid to the acrostic rhymes 
which make up ‘ The Victoria Annual’? and to 
the five gossamer prose sketches entitled, The 
Miniature, The Pen, The Ring, The Armlet, 
The Watch—in the Baroness de Calabrella’s 
‘Prism’? Both rhymester and novelist must 
have prepared themselves for the distraction of 
the reader’s eye and mind: and thence it was, 
perhaps, out of an artful purpose, that they are 
so harmoniously subdued in tone, in place of 
importuning him with startling originality, or 
the finished cadence of verse. For ourselves, at 
least while spelling out, in the ‘ Victoria,’ initial 
letters ‘‘ pedigreed out” by Mr. Loeven, in coro- 
nation suits of gold, azure, and vermillion, and 
while turning over, in the ‘ Prism,’ minikin pages, 
broadly bordered by Mr. Owen Jones with hap- 
pily fancied arabesques, we thought neither of 
story nor rhyme—until, by a long skip of the 
fancy, a new application of Cowley’s conceited 
lines in his stanzas ‘written in juice of leommon” 
occurred to us :— 
Ifere buds an A, and there a B, 


Here sprouts a V, and there a T, 
And all the flourishing Letters stand in Rows. 


Still, silly Paper, thou wilt think 
That all this might as well be writ with Ink, 
Oh no; there's sense in this, and Mysterie. 
Emphasizing ‘‘¢his’”’ in the last line, brings 

the passage to bear on these Annuals. For we 
must welcome them as additions to our stores of 
typographical luxury. The monograms and 
the title-pages to the several tales, in the ‘ Prism,’ 
are beautiful, and in Mr. Owen Jones’s best 
manner—but the lithographs, from drawings by 
Mr. Warren, are unworthy of the splendid de- 
corations of the volume. 


By the Baroness 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Caleb Stukely, 3 vols.—§ Caleb Stukely’ is already 
known to the readers of Blackwood’s Magazine as the 
tale which succeeded *Ten Thousand a-Year? in 
the course of monthly publication. Like that novel, 
it is coarse, forcible, but of a bad school. We must 
prove this by dwelling on the structure of the story. 
In the first volume, the innocent Caleb Stukely, the 
only child of pious and loving parents, is launched in 
that strange maze of ambition and temptation yclept 
College life (the farce of which, by the way, has been 
already exhausted by the author of ‘ Peter Priggins’), 
tries for honours, fails of attaining them, and, in 
disgust, plunges into dissipation and bad company. 
During his intercourse with the latter, he becomes 
entangled with a fellow collegian’s mistress, loses 
ruinously at cards, borrows money of Jews, and, in 
place of comfort from his Dalilah, finds that he has 
linked himself to a mad woman,—made mad by 
habits of drunkenness. At a subsequent period the 
harrowing history of the poor victim is detailed, show- 
ing her excuse in a miserable home, and an intem- 
perate father. Cualeb extricates himself from this 
wretched connexion, but only to find his college hopes 
blasted, his father bankrupt and dying, and his mother 
dead. When this dismal scene is closed, he is com- 





pelled to have recourse for employment to a kins- 
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—_ ~ isa eng manufacturer,—a 

gar, ignorant man, with seven sons to Match, 
Neither rest, work, nor pity for poor Caleb here! 
The better side of human nature is, for a moment, 
displayed in the person of a compassionate ostler, 
but from him our hero soon parts company ; and after 
a narrow escape from falling into the arms of the 
Socialists, stumbles from their Scylla into a worse 
Charybdis—for such our author paints the enthusiasm 
of a Dissenting congregation, and the pseudo-virtue 
of its minister, who is a voracious devourer of other 
men’s substance and a worshipper of Mammon, under 
the guise of an angel of mercy and wisdom. This 
fiend succours Caleb, and trains him in the hope of 
making him a tool: the young man, however, escapes 
the snare, and is again all but ruined,—an honest. 
hearted upholsterer being the good genius who this 
time saves him. Thence he gets transferred to an 
Elysium, in the family of a country clergyman, who 
takes pupils, and with whom Caleb engages ag 
assistant. This good man has a fair daughter. The 
sequel may be foreseen: the reclaimed prodigal falls 
in love; but knowing himself to be unworthy, takes 
his leave—is suffered to depart—then recalled by 
the indulgent father, who sees his daughter’s happi- 
ness at stake. The parties are now to be married ; 
but, betwixt cup and lip, hereditary consumption, 
long feared, claims its prey. The young lady dies, 
the youth is “left lamenting,” and writes the story of 
his errors, to warn others from like follies,must we 
add, and from Birmingham mechanics and Dissent- 
ing ministers? If so, the morality of such a tale 
needs no comment ; if not, deprived of the merit of 
coherency and purpose, the story is too full of squalid 
and disagreeable details, to be recommended to the 
reader for mere amusement. 

The Philosophy of Christian Morals, by S. Spalding, 
M.A.—The author of this work was a young man of 
great promise, who graduated at the London Univer. 
versity in 1840, and died early in the present year at 
the Cape of Good Hope, to which place he jad re- 
paired to recruit his strength, shattered by intense 
application to study. The work which he has left 
behind, bears traces of a thinking mind, which might 
have done much in the field of moral science. Mr, 
Spalding’s treatise is modelled to a great extent 
on the writings of that great ethical writer, Bishop 
Butler, for whom he professes a warm admiration, 
and the whole work is throughout thoughtfully and 
eloquently written. 

Inquiry into the Means of establishing a Ship 
Navigation between the Mediterranean and Red Seas, 
by Capt. J. Vetch, R.N.—Capt. Vetch is of opinion 
that ‘fa direct and perfectly controllable channel,” 
kept clean by the mean fall from the level of the 
Red Sea to that of the Mediterranean, (such fall 
being, of course, properly economized) is practicable, 
but that “ British capital and British energy would 
alone execute the work in a truly useful and per- 
manent style.” , 

Almanacks.— The character of ‘The Sporting 
Almanack’ is well known ; we have only therefore to 
say, that the illustrations, though unequal, are on the 
whole better than usual. ‘The Princes’ Almanack’ 
contains portraits of the youthful heirs to the crowns 
of England, France, and Belgium, with appropriate 
verses, 

List of New Books—The Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. 
XXXIX, ‘ Voyages round the World, from the Death of 
Captain Cook to the present time,’ 5s. cl.—An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Form of the Books of the Ancients, by John 
Hannett, new edit. 12mo. 6s. bds.—A Companion for the 
Sick Chamber, by the Author of ‘Hymns for the Cottage, 
&e.,’ fe. 8vo. 5s. cl—The Bible Atlas, a Series of Maps, with 
Historical Description, by W. Murphy, square 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
hf-bd.—A Comprehensive Classical Atlas, with a Memoir on 
Ancient Geography, by W. Murphy, Esq., square 16mo. 
3s. Gd. hf-bd.—M‘Gowan’s First Course of Lessons in Latin 
Reading, Grammar, and Composition, 6th edit. 18mo. 2s. bd. 
—M‘Gowan’'s Second Course of Lessons, 3rd edit. 18mo. 38. 
bd.—The Improved Scotch Swing Plough, with Practical 
Illustrations, by J. Hunter, 8vo. 4s. cl—The Works of Gerald 
Griffin, Esq., Vol. VILL, ‘ Poetry,’ 12mo. 6s. cl.—A Treatise 
on Composition, including a General View of the Grammar 
of the English Language, by H. W. Williams, 2nd edit. fe. 
8vo. 2s. cl.—Hopkins’ Exercises in Composition, 2nd edit. 
18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Hopkins’ Exercises in Orthography, 2nd 
edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Hopkins’ Key to Exercises in Compo- 
sition and Orthography, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Drake's Bir- 
mingham Pocket Almanac and Mercantile Diary for 1844, 
3s. Gd. roan tuck.—Drake’s Mercantile Pocket-Book for 1844, 
2s. 6d. roan tuck.—Love and Barton’s Housekeeper’s Ac- 
count Book, 4to. 2s. 3d. hf-bd.—The Victoria Annual ee 
1844, 4to. 2l. 2s. morocco.—Italy, Historical, Classical, an 
Picturesque, illustrated with 60 views, by W. Brockedon, 
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ease) | 10s. half-morocco: ditto, proofs, imperial 
imperial > morocco elegant.—Caleb Stukely, 3 vols. 
dio, 10%; gs. 6d. cl.—Our Mess, Vol. I, ‘Tom Burke of 

’ Vol. L., 8vo. 138. c—The Lauringtons, or Superior 
People, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.— 
Memoirs of R. W. Elliston, Comedian, 8vo. 15s. cl—The 
‘Abbotsford edit. of the Waverley Novels, Vol.IV., imp. 8vo. 
98s. cl. —Discourses for the Festivals of the Church of Eng- 
jand, with Notes, by Rev. J. B. Marsden, 8yo. 12s. cl—The 

estant Reformation in all Countries, by Rev. J. Morison, 
gyo. 12s. cl.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated with 
Life by Conder, 8vo. 16s. cl., 21s. morocco.—The Mothers of 
England, by Mrs. Ellis, post 8vo. 10s. cl., 12s. silk.—Tuson’s 
Family and Parochial Sermons, 12mo. 7s. cl.—Sermons 
bearing on Subjects of the Day, by Rev. J. H. Newman, 8vo. 
19. bds—Sherlock’s Practical Christian, V ol. IL, 18mo. 
9s. 6d. cl.—Serious Dissuasives from Popery, with Introduc- 
tory Essay, by Nangle, 18mo. 3s. cl—Zumptii Annales Vete- 
rum Regnorum et Populorum, curayit T. K. Arnold, 12mo. 
jg, cl.—Harrison’s Analytical Digest of the Common Law 
Reports, 3rd edit. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 61. 16s. 6d. bds.—Chitty 
on Pleading, 7th edit., by Greening, 3 vols. royal 8vo. 4/. 10s. 
bds—Wanderings of a Journeyman Tailor, by P. D. Holt- 
haus, translated by W. Howitt, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Crabb’s Digest 
and Index to the Statutes, Part III, royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
bds.—The Portfolio, Diplomatic Review, new series, Vol. L, 
gyo. 7s. cl.—Researches into the Ecclesiastical and Political 
State of Ancient Britain, by F. Thackeray, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
¢l—The Chess Player’s Chronicle, Vol. LV. 8vo. 15s. cl.—The 
Book of One Syllable, square 16mo. 3s. cl.—Gray’s Corre- 
spondence with Rev. N. Nicholls, edited by Rey. J. Mitford, 
fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 











THE GUIANA EXPEDITION. 

Ovr readers will perceive, by the report of the 
Geographical Society, that the Chevalier Schomburgk 
has returned to Georgetown, Demerara, from his 
exploring expedition, and that he promises further 
details by the next packet. In the meantime, we 
have received a private letter from the enterprising 
traveller, accom panied by copies of the Guiana Herald, 
with a full account of his wanderings, which we have 
great pleasure in laying before the public: — 

“Mr. Schomburgk left Georgetown in February 
last, ascended the Essequibo, and reached Pirara on 
the 24th of March (see the last communication from 
the Chevalier Schomburgk, ante, p. 629), where he 
met the other gentlemen of the expedition, from 
whom, it may be recollected we stated in our account 
of the last expedition, Mr. Schomburgk separated— 
they to proceed to Pirara, to await his return—he to 
direct his course to Georgetown. He found the party, 
happily, all in good health. 

“Tt was not till the 30th of April, that all the ar- 
rangements were completed to enable the party to 
leave Pirara. ‘On leaving this spot,’ says Mr. 
Schomburgk, ‘it was with some feelings of regret I 
bade adieu to a place which I had seen rising into 
the most populous Indian village I ever visited, but 
which, at the time of my departure, was only inha- 
bited by a single family, the houses abandoned, the 
whole place offering a picture of wretchedness.’ How- 
ever, on the 30th of April the whole party embarked, 
the baggage being stowed on board two large boats. 
It appears the travellers selected a most propitious 
period for their departure, for the rains had swollen 
the Rupununi to such a degree, that they reached an 
ascent in this river never before attained with large 
craft; to the unbounded astonishment of the Indians 
of that district—the Wapisianas—who declared they 
had never beheld such canoes, From hence the tra- 
vellers had to continue their journey overland, and 
Mr. Schomburgk was, therefore, obliged to return the 
boats under the command of Mr. Fryer; while, in 
company with Mr. Goodall, the artist, he continued 
his course over the Carawaimi Mountains. 

“At Watu Ticaba they sojourned for several days, 
having here experienced some difficulty in procuring 
Indians from the left bank of the Rupununi to act as 
carriers of the baggage and provisions. At lenth this 
obstacle was overcome, and on the 4th of June they 
continued their route ; here bidding adieu to the sa- 
vannahs, to enter the huge and almost impenetrable 
forests of the interior, which were traversed, extend- 
ing over the mountain chain already mentioned, and 
over undulating ground, frequently interspersed with 
manica swamps, abounding in a species of cocoa 
(Theobroma), which the Indians were most eager to 
secure, as the pulpy arillus surrounding the seed has 
4n agreeable vinous taste. Singular to say, however, 
they appeared perfectly ignorant of the qualities of 
the seed, which possess the most delightful aroma, as 
Mr. Schomburgk says: they evinced the greatest as- 
tonishment when they beheld him and Mr. Goodall 
collecting these seeds, and subsequently preparing 
them into a dish of chocolate, which these gentlemen 





declare was the most delicious they ever tasted. 
These indigenous cocoa trees, Mr. Schomburgk pro- 
ceeds to inform us, they met with in innumerable 
thousands on this (5th of June) and the following 
day ; and he adds the remark, that these inexhausti- 
ble stores of a highly-prized luxury are thus here 
reaped solely by the wild hog, the aguri, monkeys, 
and the rats of the interior. 

“On the 8th of June our party reached a settle- 
ment of Taruma Indians, near the river Cuyuwini. 
In this neighbourhood Mr. Schomburgk had so- 
journed on his expedition in 1837. The site of the 
settlement however was changed to somewhat nearer 
the river. ‘Many of the inhabitants whom I saw on 
the former occasion,’ says our narrator, ‘ were dead, 
but nothing struck me more mournfully than the 
ravages death had committed amongst the Atorias— 
the immediate neighbours of the Tarumas—since my 
former visit ; at that time the settlement consisted of 
200 souls, which number was now reduced to less 
than thirty. The small-pox, and the measles had 
done their worst among these people.’ 

“Here it became necessary that our travellers 
should prepare their woodskins or bark canoes; with 
which, descending the Cuyuwini, they again entered 
the upper Essequibo on the 21st of June. Several 
days* journey above the point of confluence of these 
two rivers, they arrived at two settlements of the 
Taruma Indians, where they sojourned some days, 
in order to afford time to inform the Maopityan 
Indians of their intended visit. In this locality Mr. 
Schomburgk became acquainted with a variety of the 
bean tribe (the Legumimose of botanists) which 
possesses a root, or underground tuber, that grows 
to an enormous size, fully equal to the largest yam. 
These roots were not, at the time, in full perfection, 
but their taste was somewhat between the yam and 
the sweet potatoe. The Taruma Indians called them 
Ciytp&. Mr. Schomburgk thought that, if it were 
possible to transplant these roots to the coast regions, 
they would be a most valuable addition to our list of 
native esculants. The roots are considered fit for 
use when the herb above ground dies. Some of the 
seeds Mr. Schomburgk brought with him, and he 
has offered a few to such of the inhabitants of George- 
town as will promise to plant, and be at some pains 
to rear, them. 

“ At the mouth of the Urana the travellers aban- 
doned their woodskins. This river debouches into 
the Essequibo in about 1° 37! N. lat. They con- 
tinued their course landward, traversing a chain of 
hills, and on the 13th July stood at the sources of 
the Onororo, a tributary to the Essequibo; and, 
ascending an elevation of about 100 feet higher than 
the origin of the first river, the sources of the Caphi- 

wuin or Apiniau, the head waters of the large river 
Trombetas, (which afterwards amplifies itself, opposite 
Phauxis or Obedos, into the Amazon.) were attained. 
The chain of hills here—about 2,000 feet high—con- 
sequently forms the division between the rivers which 
flow southward into the Amazon, and those which 
take their course northward and westward into the 
Essequibo, 

“From the spot, a walk of a few miles brought our 
party toa Maopityan village. Here were two houses 
of singular construction—the larger was of unusually 
ample dimensions—it was in diameter 86 feet, and 
of a corresponding height. They were each covered 
in by two roofs, much in the fashion of pagodas, one 
roof being over the other, and between these the 
smoke found its outlet. The party having here re- 
ceived the salutations of the Indians, entered the larger 
edifice, ‘ which then encompassed,’ says Mr, Schom- 
burck, ‘the remains of the once powerful tribe of 
Maopityans, or Mawackwas.’ ‘These people possess 
a very marked and distinct set of features from other 
tribes, and are still further distinguishable by a strik- 
ing peculiarity in the arrangement of their hair. This 
is worn in a long queue of from ten to twelve inches 
in length, descending down the back, and bound 
round with the palm leaf, richly ornamented with 
strings of red cotton, and parrots’ feathers. 

“ At this settlement our travellers learned it would 
be necessary for them to descend the River Caphiwuin 
for a certain distance, and as the Maopityans did not 
understand anything of river navigation, they were 
obliged once more to prepare woodskins. The village 
was nearly destitute of provisions, and the Indians 





were grinding rotten wood with the little cassava 


flour they possessed, in order to increase the quan- 
tity of bread baked from it, but which, by no means, 
in the opinion of our travellers, improved its quality, 
but rendered it bitter to the taste, and disagreeable to 
the sight. They had, therefore, some difficulty in 
procuring provisions for eight days’ supply, having 
been informed that it would occupy that time to reach 
their next stage. It was only, also, ‘at the expense of 
some rich presents promised, that six of the Indians 
could be induced to accompany the expedition ; in- 
deed, these natives altogether «vinced an unfriendly 
disposition. The travellers then started for the ter- 
ritory of the Pianaghotte and Drio Indians, situated, 
they were informed, at tne head of the Curuni, or 
Curuwini River, which Mr. Schomburgk suspected 
to be the Corentyne. This portion of the journey 
appears to have been particularly perilous. The river 
they had to descend—the Caphiwuin—abounded in 
falls, some from 40 to 50 feet in perpendicular height ; 
and in a distance of 60 miles, they decended 305 feet. 

“On the 29th of July, they arrived at the conflu- 
ence of the Caphiwuin with the Wanamu, both of 
equal size, whose united streams form a river, called 
by the natives of those regions the Kaphu. At this 
time our travellers had been already eleven days from 
their last starting point, and had received information 
on the previous day, from a family of Zuramata In- 
dians, whom they found preparing a new provision 
field, that they would have to ascend the Wanamu 
for eight days more, before they could expect to find 
an Indian settlement. This family were so poor, that 
they could not even give a plantain; and, conse- 
quently, our travellers, with a scanty stock of provi- 
sions, only originally intended for eight days’ journey, 
were put to great straits for food, and were compelled 
to husband their fast-dwindling stock with the most 
scrupulous economy.” 

We must leave the exploring party on the Wana- 
mu River, reserving the account of its return to 
Georgetown for next week. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cairo, Nov. 16, 1843. 

Tue excuse I offer for my late silence, of being in 
the Faioum on post day, is hardly valid, for I might 
have left a letter in Cairo, if I had acted prudently. 

As to the notion of my remaining here, there is no 
foundation for it, not even if the Pasha were to make 
me his prime minister. I am truly sorry to hear or 
the distress and consequent political difficulties in 
England; but you have men at the head of affairs 
who have the fear of God before their eyes: here, alas! 
there is no such influence; consequently the rapid 
decline of the whole Turkish empire. What would 
you say of the atrocities committed by this govern- 
ment? Howtrue it is, “ He that ruleth over men must 
be just, ruling in the fear of God.” To the neglect of 
this golden rule, no doubt, may be attributed all poli- 
tical discord, as also by the strict observance of it may 
be adjusted all grievances. In this country, and in all 
the empire, Flus wa dubara—money and intrigue— 
are the only things necessary to retain or obtain situ- 
ations of the greatest importance ; as for virtue of 
any description, if it exists at all, least is to be found 
among the governors; but last month, the Governor 
of Nubia, Akhmed Pasha, refused to surrender his 
pashalik to his master, Mohammed Ali, offering in 
lieu a yearly tribute. There is no reason against such 
conduct, I presume, to be found in the whole Koran, 
—certainly no such passage as the one I have quoted, 
—or at any rate, there is no want of precedent in the 
history of the Mohammedan empire—no want of ex- 
ample even in Mohammed Ali himself. Akhmed 
Pasha was governor of a rich country, producing 
gold, ivory, and corn, separated from Egypt by a de- 
sert, and the water passage interrupted by cataracts. 
He had, it is said, sent presents to Constantinople, 
which had procured for him a firman of indepen- 
dence ; had amassed great riches, and got a consider- 
able army ; but, as it always happens, something was 
neglected—he had neglected to secure the affection 
of the people, who, suffering more immediately from 
his extortionate measures, were more disposed for 
Mohammed Ali, and thus he became an easy prey to 
the (dubara) intrigue of his master, who cortvived to 
put an end, by poison, to what might otherwise have 
become a doubtful question. This mode of settling 
differences, both domestic and political, is by no 





means rare. The whole mass is corrupt—the whole 
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fabric of the Turkish empire, I am persuaded, would 
tumble to pieces, if it were not for the occasional 
props we lend—I hope only till some ingenious archi- 
tect in diplomacy shall offer a plan for disposing of 
the ruins, and building on its site a more solid and 
virtuous structure. “Cade, come corpo morto cade.” 
The word dubara means string, cord, twine, and is 
applied metaphorically to signify intrigue: the en- 
tanglement and difficulty of unravelling a skein of 
silk is not unknown even to our fair countrywomen. 
Flus (money) we are also acquainted with, although 
it is not applied with us to all the iniquitous pur- 
poses it is here. 

For some time before the news of the death of 
Akhmed, his atrocities and disaffection were the sub- 
ject of conversation. They then ceased to be the topic, 
but preparations of a warlike nature were carried on 
in the delta. At last it was reported he was com- 
ing to make his submission ; others said there was no 
foundation for the stories that were told of him, when 
suddenly the news of his death arrived, the manner 
of which is variously described. The other day I 
heard that letters had been received from him of a 
later date than that given by the government as the 
time of his death. This, however, is certain, that his 
pashalik has been divided, and one of the governors 
is gone to his post. 

The Pasha is gone up to Assuan in a steam vessel 
built in the port of Cairo (Boulak), where are three 
or four Arabs, who have been in England, and con- 
duct a factory of engines. 

There is a French naturalist who offers to go to 
the Red Sea, and collect specimens of the shell-fish 
and polypi of every description, when he shall have 
procured twenty subscribers at 1/. (100 piastres) per 
month fora year. For this sum he proposes to give 
to each subscriber a certain number of specimens of 
each shell and polypus, which is to be sent monthly 
to Cairo, to a committee, formed of the most respect- 
able resident subscribers. I have seen a collection 
already made by him from the north end of the Red 
Sea, in which are most rare and curious shells. I 
believe the man to be honest, and that his subscribers 
will possess at the end of the year, for the sum of 
121, a valuable series of shells and polypi, from the 
whole western coast and islands of that sea, from 
Suez to Abyssinia. Will you be so good as to make 
this known in England ? Several persons of influence 
have signed the contract ; and if the British Museum, 
or any of the Societies, would speculate in the matter, 
they have only to write to the Consul here, Mr. A. 

alne. 

To-day, the 16th, is the Mahmal. The Mahmal 
is a silk cover for the Caba; it is carried in proces- 
sion from the citadel through the town, at about half- 
past seven o'clock, a.m. It then accompanies the 
pilgrims to Mekka, who collect this evening outside 
the town, at Birket al Hag. I am going to take a 
ride on my dromedary for an hour before dinner: 
good bye. Yours, &c. 





ROYAL PATRONAGE AND BOUNTY TO DECAYED 
AUTHORS. 


Tue daily papers have announced that Mr. Mon- 
crieff has received a pension through the liberality of 
Her Majesty. The account given is, however, in- 
correct and imperfect, and does so little justice to 
the benevolent intentions and gencrous kindness of 
Her Majesty, and the whole affair is so honourable 
not only to Her Majesty, but also to the Literary Fund 
Society, and its excellent Secretary, Mr. Blewitt, 
that we are quite sure it will do good service toa 
good cause, if we narrate the whole of the circum- 
stances as they occurred; and Mr. Anson has con- 
sented, at the request of Mr. Blewitt, to allow the 
facts connected with the case to be made public. 

About two months since, the Secretary of the Lite- 
rary Fund Society received a letter from Mr. Anson, 
Equerry to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, stating 
that he had called upon him the day before ;—“ My 
object,” said Mr. Anson, “ in seeing you was to ask if 
in the literary world you happen to know any (I fear 
too many) reduced to poverty, who have not brought it 
upon themselves by their conduct, and whose exer- 
tions in the cause of literature might give them a 
claim to a charitable provision for life. The qualifi- 
cations for the charity are, that he must be single, 
either a bachelor or widower, and above fifty years 





old—the advantages to the recipient are a separate 


apartment, with attendance and fire, meals, and 
some clothes, and about 262 per annum, If you 
know any such candidates, would you give me their 
names, and a short sketch of their histories, without 
saying anything about it.” 

To this Mr. Blewitt replied :— 

73, Great Russell Street, Oct. 18, 1843. 

Dear Sir,—I am fearful that you may have supposed me 
neglectful of your request, in consequence of my delay in 
acknowledging the receipt of your note of the 13th instant. 
But I was desirous of giving you the best information in my 
power, and therefore found it necessary to refer to a great 
number of papers and letters, in order to collect such facts 
as may be useful. I now beg to inclose the result (13 names) 
which I have arranged in the tabular form adopted by the 
Literary Fund, as it appeared to me more clear and precise 
than any other mode I could adopt. I have added at the 
foot of each page such remarks as the case appeared to call 
for, and shall be most happy to procure any further infor- 
mation you may require respecting the persons I have 
selected. 

I think I may venture to recommend all the enclosed 
names, as those of literary men of considerable merit, whose 
characters and talents have failed to shelter them from those 
calamities which fall so peculiarly upon authors. Many, as 
you will perceive, have written works of great importance 
and popularity, and yet as they grow old they are struggling 
for a mere subsistence. I remain, &c. O. BLew1ttt. 

In acknowledgment Mr. Anson observed :—* I 
am very much obliged to you for the mass of infor- 
mation you sent as to the distressed situation of poor 
literary persons. The extent of it is indeed sad! 
there is hardly one out of all you sent me who is not 
fit for the object sought, and selection will, I think, 
at once be made from them.” 

In a few days a letter was received from Mr. An- 
son, inclosing others to be delivered to Mr. Moncrieff 
and Mr. Jones, containing the gratifying information, 
that Her Majesty would be graciously pleased, if the 
appointment were worth their acceptance, to nomi- 
nate each of them a “ poor brother of the Charter- 
house.” The literary claims of these gentlemen to 
this honourable though humble provision, may now 
be referred to without indelicacy, and without vio- 
lating that secrecy which forms a marking feature in 
the proceedings of the Literary Fund Society. The 
facts were necessarily communicated to Mr. Anson, 
and their further publication, is a justification of the 
Society in its selection,—and a proof of the discri- 
minating judgment with which Her Majesty’s patron- 
age and bounty are distributed, It will be enough 
simply to state, that Mr. William Jones is 82 years 
of age, afflicted with loss of sight in one eye, and with 
chronic rheumatism. He is the author of—History 
of the Waldenses and Albigenses, 2 vols. (five edi- 
tions). Biblical Cyclopedia, 2 vols, Lectures on 
the Apocalypse. Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, 
3 vols. Primitive Christianity Illustrated. Conti- 
nuation of Hume and Smollett, 4 vols, Continuation 
of Russell’s Modern Europe, 4 vols. Christian Bio- 
graphy. Dictionary of Religious Opinions. Memoirs 
of Rey. Rowland Hill—of Rev. Edward Irving—of 
Dr. Adam Clarke—and of other minor works. 

To the honour of Mr. Jones, we must add, that 
though deeply sensible of Her Majesty's goodness, 
and fully aware of the privations and sufferings that 
awaited him in the future—he, with gratitude and 
thanks for the intended kindness, felt compelled to 
decline the appointment, as it can be held only by a 
member of the Church of England, whereas he, 
though he set no exaggerated importance on mere 
dissent, had been a conscientious dissenter all his 
life.—-Mr. Moncrieff’s claims, though not perhaps of 
so high an order, are better known. He is 50 years 
of age, afflicted with cataract in both eyes, and other 
infirmities, and is the author of—A History of Leam- 
ington and Kenilworth; The Minstrel’s Offering ; 
Songs of the Gipsies; Poems; and about 200 dra- 
matic pieces, produced at the different theatres, of 
which fifty have been printed and published. 

In consequence of the scruples of Mr. Jones, Mr. 
John Davis was nominated. Mr. Davis is 72 years 
of age, entirely destitute, and without any other 
means than those supplied by private benevolence. 
He is the author of Travels in America in 1798-99 ; 
* The Post Captain,’ a naval novel, first published in 
1802, and now in its tenth edition; and a Life of 
Chatterton.—The ‘ Post Captain’ may be said to be 
the parent of all our nautical novels; and in regard to 
the work on the United States, Mr. T. B. Macaulay, 
in a recent letter, writes as follows: “I have long 
been acquainted with the very curious and lively de- 
scription of the United States, which he published 





nearly forty years ago, and which seems to me valu- 








able, as preserving many traits of a state of soci 
- of 
which has passed away.” The poor old man nan 
served his country in action; he was midshipman 
board the Artois, Capt. Nagle, when she engaged = 
captured the Revolutionnaire, forty years @gO; and 
the merits of the ‘ Post Captain’ are attested by the 
fact, that Capt. Glasscock, in the ‘ Naval Sketch 
Book,” refers to it as an authority to decide the legi. 
timacy of a disputed nautical phrase. 
The result is best told in Mr. Anson's own 
. . ; Wo 
“* Her Majesty,” said Mr. Anson, in his next i 
“ has given poor brotherships of the Charterhouse {¢ 
r 2 0 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Moncrieff, both of whom haye ac. 
cepted with the deepest gratitude. It was offered in 
the first instance to Mr. Jones, but he was unable to 
accept from being a Dissenter. I trust, however, that 
Her Majesty may be able to give him a little tem. 
porary assistance, and it is proposed to be done ag 
follows :—that Her Majesty should cause to be paid 
to you a sum of 60/. from the Royal Bounty, which 
you could pay him for three years, by annual instal. 
ments of 20/."_Three years at 82 is a long lease of 
life, and no doubt the kindness extended to Mr. 
Jones will not forsake him should he survive that 
period. The mere filling up of these appointments 
is nothing: they must have been given to somebody ; 
it is the careful and anxious consideration as to how 
these appointments might be disposed of most judi- 
ciously and beneficially ; and the considerate kind- 
ness to poor, conscientious Mr. Jones, that win 
from us our respect and gratitude. It is very easy 
to talk of royal munificence; but Royalty has more 
demands on its liberality, in proportion to its means, 
than people like ourselves, of the middle class, 
Mr. Blewitt, in acknowledgment, expressed the 
pleasure it would give him to undertake the duty 
proposed, and to give effect to Her Majesty's benevo- 
lence, in any way that might be pointed out, In 
accordance with his offer, 60/. was forwarded to him, 
which he was directed to pay to Mr. Jones by an- 
nual instalments of 207. We have only in conclu- 
sion to give Mr. Blewitt’s reply :— 
Nov. 8, 1843. 
Dear Sir,—I had the pleasure of receiving your note yes- 
terday, with one from Mr. Arbuthnot, enclosing a draft for 
601. for the use of Mr. Jones. I have seen Mr. Jones this 
day, and communicated to him Her Majesty's gracious pro- 
vision for him during the next three years; and I can assure 
you that he feels the utmost gratitude for this special mark 
of Her Majesty's favour and condescension. Mr. Jones has 
requested me to pay the 20/. in two half-yearly payments 
of 102. each, so as to extend the bounty over the whole year. 
In accordance with this arrangement, I have paid him this 
day the first half-yearly instalment of 10/., and enclose his 
receipt for the amount. He will write to you himself to- 
morrow, to express his feelings of gratitude for Her Ma- 
jesty’s beneficence. 1 should add, that I have deposited the 
remainder of the 602. in the hands of Messrs. Coutts, and 
that I will send you Mr. Jones's receipt fur each payment as 
it becomes due. I remain, O. Biewirt. 
This is the way in which benevolence may work 
out the good which it desires to accomplish. The 
Committee and Secretary of the Literary Fund So- 
ciety are necessarily, and by position, acquainted 
with the situation of those literary men who, from 
age and infirmity, and the casualties of a literary 
life, have sunk into poverty,—and by availing them- 
selves of this established channel, the affluent and the 
benevolent might bestow their charity with the cer- 
tainty that it would be judiciously disposed of,—and 
we trust they will follow the worthy example set 
them by Her Majesty. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE ought perhaps to suspend our judgment of the 
Nelson monument until the whole shall have been 
fully exposed to view, but as the statue has been 
allowed—rather injudiciously—to show itself prema- 
turely, we cannot refrain from saying that Nelson 
cuts a somewhat ridiculous figure. As a figure, it 1s, 
indeed, sufficiently striking, and decidedly marked in 
outline; yet that very circumstance serves to render 
all prononcé which ought to have been subdued as 
much as possible. At the best, modern costume does 
not accommodate itself kindly to sculpture ; still, as 
the lesser of two evils, it may properly be adapted 
for portrait statues of life size ; but when exaggerated 
to colossal dimensions, it becomes ludicrous. This 
is certainly the case with regard to the “ cocked hat, 
whose shape looks most grotesque in sculpture, and 
which provokes an ungracious comparison with @ 
huge Brobdignaggian article of the kind affixed by way 
of sign over a hatter's door. Not only is this hat the 
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first thing that catches the eye, but it also de- 
tains it, and impresses itself upon the spectator as the 
characteristic trait in the figure. It might have 
been supposed that, although obliged to observe the 
naval costume, the sculptor would have omitted the 
hat, a8 being by no means an indispensable append- 
to the dress; for even upon canvas there are 
portraits of Nelson without the hat than with 
it, Still it was in a manner forced upon him, because 
it is that and the empty right sleeve of the coat which 
identify the individual, the lineaments of the face not 
being discernible in a figure elevated at such a height. 
As it is, we cannot help thinking that the man in a 
cocked hat, seen in marked outline against the sky, 
has a most prosaic, matter-of-fact expression. Neither 
is it likely that we shall be better reconciled to it after 
the scaffolding has been cleared away: another incon- 
ity willthen manifest itself, a Roman monumental 
column surmounted by the figure of a British admiral, 
_the one crowned by its capital of acanthus foliage, 
the other by the capital cocked hat,—the last being 
the crowning matter of the whole affair ; and although 
not so intended, yet unconsciously symbolical of the 
tendency of modern art, and its literal imitation of 
ature. 
a has been received of the safe arrival 
of Mr. Fellows and the Syrian Expedition at the 
mouth of the Xanthus, on the 23rd of October. The 
next day Mr. Fellows and Capt. Warden proceeded 
up the valley, and forthwith operations were com- 
menced ; the provisions were landed and forwarded 
on camels, and parties set to work road making, 
clearing, and constructing barracks. All were well 
on the 2nd of November. 

We mentioned last week the noble generosity of 
the Rev. Sydney Smith, in presenting the living of 
Edmonton to the son of Mr. Tate. ‘The mode of 
presentation, we have been assured, was as follows: 
—Mr. Smith called upon Mr. John Tate, with whom 
he was but slightly acquainted. “I have thought it 
right to come and tell you that I have given away 
the living held by your late father.” Mr. Tate bowed 
assent, looking, of course, rather rueful, and replied 
—* No doubt the appointment is a very proper one.” 
“Yes, very proper; I have given it to a most de- 
serving person. What is an odd coincidence, too, 
is that his name is Tate—John Tate.” Mr. Tate 
coloured, and his sisters burst into tears, “And 
there,” quickly added Mr. Smith, “he sits before me.” 

Our readers will be happy to learn that a letter 
has been received from Sir Stratford Canning, our 
ambassador at Constantinople, which holds out good 
hopes that Mr. Wolff may still find the two prisoners 
in Bokhara alive on his arrival. Sir S. Canning says: 
—*I rejoice more than language can express to hear 
that an Englishman, named * Stoddart,’ was alive at 
Bokhara five or six months ago, when the individual 
from whom this information has been obtained left 
the city.” 

We hear, and the public will hear, with pleasure, 
that our pleasant friend Mr. Hood, anxious to insure 
to us a “ happy new year,” announced for the Ist of 
January, * Hood’s Monthly Magazine and Comic 
Miscellany.’ “ One prominent object,” he says, “of 
the projected publication, will be the supply of harm- 
less ‘ Mirth for the Million,’ and light thoughts, to a 
public sorely oppressed—if its word be worth a rush— 
by hard times, heavy taxes, and those ‘eating cares’ 
which attend on the securing of food for the day, as 
well as a provision for the future. For the relief of 
such afflicted classes, the Editor, assisted by able 
Humourists, will dispense a series of papers and 
woodcuts, which it is hoped will cheer the gloom of 
Willow Walk, and the loneliness of Wilderness Row 
—sweeten the bitterness of Camomile Street and 
Wormwood Street—smooth the ruffled temper of 
Cross Street, and enable even Crooked Lane to un- 
bend itself! In a word, it will aim at being merry 
and wise, instead of merry and otherwise. For the 
Sedate, there will be papers of a becoming gravity ; 
and the lover of Poetry will be supplied with numbers 
in each Number.” 

It is satisfactory to find, by letters from Madrid, 
that the capital is not quite such a wilderness filled 
with wild beast as the political state of the country 
might lead us to infer. Madrid, indeed, is said to 
have been much improved within these last six years, 
and the people of fortune who reside there are be- 
@nning to understand the meaning of the word 





“comfort.” Madame Calderon de la Barca (says our 
correspondent), authoress of ‘ Life in Mexico,’ gives 
very pleasant parties ; so does the Countess Montijo, 
a lady of Scottish extraction. There is also a good 
company at the Opera, and two other theatres open. 
Mr. Pasquale de Gayangos, well known in London 
by his works published by the Oriental Translation 
Society, and where till lately he resided, has just been 
appointed Professor of Arabic to the University at 
Madrid, lately removed from Salamanca. 





Will be shortly Closed. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent the CATHEDRAL 
of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset and Moonlight, 

ain’ - M. Renovux, and the BASILICA of ST. PAUL, near 

me, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted byM. Bouton. 
Open from Ten till Four.—N.B. The Gloria, from Haydn's Service, 
No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— BRILLIANT 
EFFECTS are produced by ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
MACHINE at three o'clock, and at Eight in the Evenings pense 
Saturday Evening). By LONGBOTTOM’S OPAQUE MICRO- 
SCOPE the singular Optical Illusion of converting a Matrix into the 
appearance of being a Cast in bold relief, is exhibited, with a variety of 
other curious effects. Particulars of the CHEMICAL and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL LECTURES, which are delivered Daily, are suspended 
in the Hall of Manufactures. DISSOLVING VIEWS. DIVER and 
DIVINGBELL. Numerous STEAM ENGINE and other MODELS 
at work. The original CRAYON DRAWINGS of RAPHAEL’S 
ee &c. &c,—Admission, One Shilling.—Schools, Half- 
price. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

GrocrapuicaL Socrery.—Nov. 27.—Mr. Murchi- 
son, President, in the chair. After the routine busi- 
ness of the Society, four new members were elected. 
—A letter was read from the Chevalier de Schom- 
burgk, by which it appears that himself, with Mr. 


the party crossed the Liverpool Plains, which took 
them three days, and arrived at Tamworth, on the 
Peel River, a little beyond which rises the table-land 
called New England, which, together with Beardy 
Plains, extends for 150 miles in a northerly direction, 
and having a breadth of about 30 to 50 miles. It is 
described as being a continuation of the dividing ridge 
which separates the eastern from the western waters, 
and is about 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
The descent from this high land is much more rapid 
towards the east than towards the north-west and west, 
on which side the land is better suited for stock than 
that on the east. Indeed, there is very little unoc- 
cupied land between the heads of the Western and 
their junction with the Darling, and even the latter 
river is occupied for above 300 miles of its course, 
though occasionally subject to drought. The country 
to the east is of very different character: here the 
rivers, after running a few miles over a comparatively 
level country, suddenly fall into ravines from 200 to 
300 feet deep, and so perpendicular as to be quite 
impassable for man or beast. The heights of New 
England at Salisbury, about 25 miles from the 
Macdonald River, are of a grey-coloured granite, and 
coarse in the grain. From Salisbury, Captain Ha- 
milton took a trip to see a station which lay to the 
west, and on the route passed a very pretty country 
about Yarrowitch, a station of Judge Forbes. Having 
reached the station, they found it was a good one, and 
well watered. After this, another station was visited, 
and the party returned to Salisbury, to explore still 
further. Hearing that a fine country was to be found 
to the eastward, the party accordingly started on the 
10th of January, but soon ascertained, by personal exa- 





Goodall, the artist, and the rest of the party, had re- 
turned in safety to Demerara, on the 13th of October, 
from the sources of the Essequibo. Mr. Schomburgk 
says, “This has been one of the most interesting 
journeys I ever undertook ; but I must leave all de- 
tails till the next packet. We were unfortunately 
eleven days on short allowance, consisting of six 
ounces of farina per diem, each man; and twenty- 
six days’ travelling elapsed before we met with any 
human being, but those who belonged to our party. 
It has had less effect upon me than upon the rest, 
who arrived upon the coast like walking skeletons. 
We are, however, now recovering, and I can say with 
pride and sincere satisfaction, whatever have been our 
dangers, not a single individual has perished in the 
undertaking, which has occupied us since 1841.” This 
announcement was received with unequivocal marks 
of satisfaction. 

The next paper read was one by Mr. Baily, of 
Guatemala, ‘On the communication by canal between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.’—Mr. Baily, in his 
paper, dréw a comparison between the advantages of 
the line by the Lake Nicaragua and the River San 
Juan, and that by the River Cruces, in the Isthmus 
of Panama, and gives the preference to the former ; 
for although, he says, he found the height of the water- 
shed between the Pacific and the Lake to be 615 feet, 
it was of a soil easily excavated, whereas, on the line 
between Chagres and Panama, there are four differ- 
ent streams to be improved and rendered navigable ; 
as for the height of the divortia aquarum in this di- 
rection, it has not been published, if, indeed, it has 
been ascertained. Mr. Baily is of opinion that the 
lower course of the San Juan may very easily be 
rendered navigable for vessels, and that the rapids in 
its course may also be made passable. He further 
states, that if ever the construction of a canal here 
should be determined upon, provisions of all kinds, 
in the greatest abundance, and almost for nothing, 
may be obtained for any number of workmen. The 
secretary, after concluding Mr. Baily’s paper, said, 
that the lineby Tehuantepec and the River Coarzaco- 
alco, about which so much has lately been written, was 
made known to the Geographical Society so far back 
as 1825, by Don Juan de Orbegozo, who had surveyed 
the line by order of his government, with an express 
view to the canal, and that the map then sent was 
upon the table. 

The next paper was ‘A Description of the country 
between Sydney and Moreton Bay, on the east coast 
of Australia,’ by Captain Hamilton. That gentleman, 
with a friend, left Collary on the 30th of December, 
in search of a cattle run, and returned after nine 
weeks, having, in that time, ridden 1250 miles. Lightly 
equipped, and most sparingly furnished with provisions, 





mination, the impossibility of crossing the ravines of 
| the Apsley, or the M‘Leay, or of heading them. It 
appeared, moreover, that the whole of the ground in 
| this neighbourhood was of the same character, being 
broken into deep ravines, with perhaps a few small 
tracts of good land between them, but which, from 
the difficulty of getting at them, are likely for a long 
time to remain in the hands of the blacks. Captain 
Hamilton was now informed that the best chance of 
getting to the eastward was by the north of the Snowy 
Mountains, so called, not from there being any snow, 
but by reason of the white appearance of the bare 
granite peaks. In that direction he accordingly 
went, passing by some scenery more beautiful, 
says the traveller, than anything he had seen in 
Switzerland ; there was also very fine grazing ground. 
Having ascended the Snowy Mountains, from whence, 
it is said, the sea may be seen in clear weather, the 
party still found it impossible to advance east- 
ward. The scrub was dense, and progress all but 
impracticable ; they accordingly returned to Salisbury, 
which occupied them four days. After resting one, 
they again started in a northerly direction: passing 
successively several stations, some of which were ina 
beautiful country, they entered upon the Beardy 
Plains, some hundred feet lower than New England, 
and eventually reached Tenterfield, from which they 
struck off due east, and came down upon the Cla- 
rence River. Here the climate was very different, 
and everything was growing most luxuriantly. From 
the Clarence, still going eastward, they cameeupon 
Myrtle Creek, an affluent of the Richmond, which, 
at the junction, was found to be 70 or 80 yards wide, 
apparently deep,and the water rather brackish, though 
drinkable. To the north of the creek is a fine grazing 
country, the grass very thick, the plains well watered, 
and the lagoons abounding in black swans and wild 
ducks. In this part of their excursion they met with 
a camp of native women and children, who fled, and 
then an encampment of armed blacks, who assumed 
a somewhat menacing appearance, and who followed 
the party for some time, though at a respectful dis- 
tance ; at length these ceased to follow, and the party 
encamped for the night, keeping watch, though the 
natives had held up green branches in token of 
peaceful intentions. Finally, Captain Hamilton 
found the object of his search—a fine and extensive 
cattle run—on the western bank of the Richmond, 
between Dobie’s and Deep Creek. The traveller 
expresses surprise that the Clarence should have been 
so long settled without anybody finding out the 
Richmond, particularly as there is not the slightest 
difficulty, and the land about the latter is far superior 
to that at the Clarence. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 


eae etcal Society, half-past 8 
on. G ical Society, - 5 
Fe. Zoological Society, 8.—Scientific Business. 
— Meteorol: S 8. 
Wen. Society of Arts, st bn a New Fixed Breakwater,’ by J. 
Johnston, Esq.; and ‘On th Daguerréotype Process,’ by 
Mr. Claudet. 
-- vere J Fund, 3. 
Geological Society, half-past 8. 
. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
— Royal Academy.—Anatomical Lecture. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 
Botanical Society, 8. 


Sar. 











"MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED CONCERTS, CROSBY HALL, BISHOPSGATE- 
STREET WITHIN. The Second Concert of the Series WILL 
E PLACE on WEDNESDAY EVENING, December 13th, 
1843. Programme: Full Anthem, ‘Lord, for Thy tender mercies’— 
Messrs. Francis and Novello, ‘ Here shall soft Charity’—Miss Dolby, 
‘But the Lord is mindful’—Chorus, * How lovely are the messengers’ 
—Mr. Novello. ‘Lord, what is man’—Aria, Miss Rainforth—Mr. 
Francis, ‘Guardian Angels’—Full Anthem, Part of the 44th Psalm— 
Miss Dolby, ‘ Lord, unto Thee I cry’—Quartett, ‘Lo! star-led Chiefs’ 
—Miss Rainforth, ‘Hark! ’tis the linnet’—Corale, Sebastian Bach— 
Miss Rainforth and Miss Dolby, ‘O praise the Lord’—Chorus, ‘We 
praise Thee, O God’—The Organ by Miss Mounsey. Subscription for 
two series Admissions to the five remaining concerts, 14. Single 
Ticket, 2s. 6d. The other concerts will be on Wednesday, January 3, 
January 17, February 7, February 28, 1844. To commence at Half- 
past 7 o’Clock. 





Society or British Musictans.—Whether from 
favouritism or carelessness, some of the most credit- 
able efforts by young native musicians are not heard 
at these entertainments, while not a few works come 
to performance which ought not to pass beyond trial. 
The quartetts played at the Fifth Soirée were by Mr, 
Gledhill and Mr. J. Calkin ; the instrumental pieces, 
by recognized composers, were a pianoforte Quintett 
by Dussek, and Spohr’s pianoforte Sonata (reviewed 
ante, p. 965,) which was executed neatly by Mr. 
Jewson. This public presentment confirmed our 
judgment of it on private perusal. It fell dead 
upon the audience; nor could the occasionally rich 
and masterly modulations make them forgetful of the 
meagreness of idea, and the escape by artifice from 
the requisitions of musical construction, to which we 
heretofore adverted. The last meeting for the season 
will take place on Friday next. 





MISCELLANEA 

Admission to the British Museum._We have much 

pleasure in publishing the following letter—and trust 
its pleadings will be heard in Great Russell Street: 

Please Sir, can you get me into the British Museum? I 
often hear papa say that the Atheneum does a great deal of 
good, and Ihave thought that perhaps you could ask the 
gentleman at the British Museum to let me in to see the 
curiosities. When I went last year with papa and mamma 
and sister Mary, the gentleman at the door asked how old 
I was, and papa said I was only seven—so he would not let 
mein. Papa said I had been to the National Gallery and 
to Hampton Court; but the gentleman said he could not 
let anybody in who was not ten years old. So papa took 
me over the way to Mr. Harris, and asked him to let me 
stay in his shop, whilst he and mamma and Mary went in. 
I cried very much, and Mary cried too. Mary, Sir, is just 
twelve years old, and mamma says that I do not break so 
many things as she does. Indeed, Sir, if you will ask the 
gentleman to let me in, I promise not to touch anything, 
and not to speak a word all the time, if I can help it. My 
friend James Ellis has just come to see me, and asks me to 
ask leave for him as well. He is nine years old. I remain, 
Sir, your affectionate friend, Roprert INGtts. 

New Monthly Magazine—As I understand it has been 
stated in a respectable literary journal, that on the seces- 
sion of Mr. Hood from the editorship of the New Monthly 
Magazine, that work was placed in my hands, and as such 
statement is wholly without foundation, andis daily causing 
me annoyance and incon , by subjecting me to the 

pposition of ar ibility from which I am entirely free, 
I hope you will think the error of sufficient literary interest 
to claim correction in the pages of the Atheneum.—I am, &e. 

London, Dec. 6. P. G. Parmore. 

Substitute for Indigo.—The Morning Post an- 
nounces that a young Scotchman travelling in the 
Shand country, adjoining the Burman empire, has 
met witha plant, used by the natives for dyeing, which 
is likely to supersede the use of indigo, as it is only 
a tenth of the price. He has submitted it to the 
Agri-horticultural Society of Calcutta, and it has 
been pronounced to be a very valuable production— 
a genuine black vegetable dye. 

Eruption of Etna.—Accounts from Malta announce 
an eruption of Mount Etna. Several noblemen’s 
seats have been burned to the ground, some vineyards 
have been destroyed, and a paper manufactory of 
immense size and notoriety. Catania has fortunately 
escaped, as the lava, before reaching the town of 
Bronti, took a northerly direction. The road between 
Catania and Palermo is rendered impassable to some 
distance from the stratum of burning lava thereon 
deposited. 











THE ATHENEUM CDec.9 


New Christmas Book by Mr. Dickens. 








Shortly will be Published, in small 8vo, Price Five Shillings, 
‘With Four Coloured Etchings and Woodcuts by Leech, 


AK CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


IN PROSE. 
A GHOST STORY OF CHRISTMAS, 


BRING 
—_e— 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 











A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Now ready, a Third and Improved Edition, illustrated with 33 Designs by W. B. Scorr, engraved by Orrin Smirx and 
Linton, royal 18mo. half-morocco extra, 4s. 6d. 


NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND. 


Collected and Edited by JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL. 
Also, the Second Edition, enlarged, post 8vo., 20 Woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: 
A Series of Essays on Family Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and Humorous. 
By MARK ANTONY LOWER. 


*,* A most amusing volume, which comes home to every body. 


J. R. Surtu, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


VOLUME THE FOURTH is just completed, 1/. 8s. 
CONTAINING 


THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR—A LEGEND OF 
MONTROSE—and IVANHOE, 
With ELeven Steel, and near to Two Hunprep Wood Engravings. 


@@ This Volume has in its Illustrations the advantage of the Names of— 
SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. T. DUNCAN, A.R.A. 








SIR WILLIAM ALLAN, R.A. A. FRASER. 

C. STANFIELD, R.A. R. R. M‘IAN. 

D. ROBERTS, R.A. W. L. LEITCH. 

EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. M. STANLEY. 

THOMSON of Duddingston. CHRISTIE. 

A. NASMYTH. FRANKLIN. 

R. 8. LAUDER. KEARNEY,—and many others. 


VOLS. I., II., and III. are always ready, beautifully done up, uniform with the one now completed. 





Rosert Cavett, Edinburgh; Houtston & Stoneman, London: 


Who have just published TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, Vol. III., uniform with the Wavertey Novets in 25 Vols, 
and Lirg or Napo.eon in 5 Vols. 

There are also ready Part 43 of THE ABBOTSFORD; and No. 102 and Part 25, as well as the completion of Tar 
Monastery, of THE PEOPLE’S EDITION of the NOVELS. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


Punch’s Holiday Letter! 


My pear Pustic,— 


Ir is with the most unfeigned satisfaction I now write to inform you that the compietion of my PIPTH VOLUME 
is fixed for Saturday, the 23d instant. 

I am happy to inform you that I have again obtained this year the Prize for Waitrne, and that I have completely 
beaten Master Grpes in my ARITHMETIC. 

The weekly specimens I have sent you of my Drawing, will, I hope, satisfy you of my proficiency in this branch of my 
studies. Deeply impressed with the parental care you lavish on me, I feel myself bound (in five volumes) to cultivate 
assiduously those parts (monthly parts) which you have encouraged me to put forth; and I am preparing to make exer- 
tions out of number, which will appear in the numberless numbers that I intend issuing. 

Messrs. Brapsury & Evans, in whose Establishment I am placed, beg leave to present their compliments (of the 
season) to you, and to call your attention to the fact, that the whole of my valuable lessons are to be learned for the 
weekly sum of Three-pence, which includes Waitinc, Drawinc, Mora Purtosopry, Law, Poetry, the Usk oF THE 
G.iopes, the Anuses or THE WoRrLD, and the usual Brancues—that is to say Six ENTIRE LEAVES—OF THE TRES OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

On the 16th instant, it is my intention to present you witha CHRISTMAS PIECE, which I trust will meet your 
approbation, and hoping that in the ensuing Holidays we shall have much enjoyment in each other's society, 

I remain, dear Public, 
Puncu Orrice, 194, Strand, Your dutiful and affectionate 


9, 1843. PUNCH. 


R. -- forgot to tell you that my ALMANACK will be ready on the 30th inst., and will be the admiration of the 
whole Wo 
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THE ATHENZUM 





EXPRESSLY DESIGNED FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
In a few days, with Twelve beautiful and Original Hlustrations, 


PUSS IN BOOTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE GERMAN Artist, Orro SPECKTER. 


Joun Murray, 


Albemarle-street. 





h-street, Dec. 9. 
LICATIONS, 


qa!" 
3, Great Marlborow ‘i 


M* COLBURN'S ‘aad PU 


WHITEFRIARS ; or, the - of Charles the Second- 
An Historical Romance. 3 vols. 


II. 
THE BROTHERS: a Tale of the Fronde. By the Author 
of ‘Oliver Cromwell,’ ‘Marmaduke Wyvil,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Ill. 
THE LIGHT DRAGOON. By the Author of ‘ The Sub- 
alter,’ &c. 2 vols. small 8vo. 


The FIRST PART of MR “AINSWORTH'S WINDSOR 
CASTLE, price One Shillieg. To be co mapoted in Eleven 
MenbigS "Shilling Parts, with 110 Illustrations by George Cruik- 


The a, are just ready: 
WHIMSICALITIES: A PERIODICAL GATHERING. 


By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations by Leech. 


vi. 
SPORTS IN EUROPE, ams, and AFRICA. 


T.-COL. NAPIER. 2 vols. small. 8 
By = Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Sie tcerensh-cteest. 
Now ete Btag en 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrai ‘inal Paintings, &c. 





ETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
Ear or OrForp, 
TO SIR HORACE MANN, 
His Britannic Majesty's Resident at the Court of Florence, 
rom the year 1760 to 1785. 
Printed = - 4 Seeigel Me Manuscripts. 
on 


“This onan», is a po keys encyclopedia of informa- 
tion from the very best sources—politics from the fountain-head 
of parties—debates by the best of reporters—foreign affairs from 
au habitué of diplomatic society.-chetsnes of —— characters 
by theirintimate f fashion- 
able life from a man of feshion— literature from a man of letters 
the arts from a man of taste—the news of the town from a 
member of every club in _ James's-street—and all this retailed, 
by a pen whose vivacit ic power is equalled by no- 

thing but the wonderfu industry and perseverance with which 
re was plied (rough so long a series of years.""— Quarterly Rev. 
ichard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


The NEW_WORK by the AUTHOR of * The HISTORY of the 
REIGN of FERDINA ND and ISABELLA 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, 
HISTORY OF 
Tus CONQUEST OF MEXICQ, 


with the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, and a 
Preliminary View o we ncient Mexican Civilization. 


Author of ‘ The History of the § Reign of Ferdinand and 


“The more closely we examine Mr. Prescott’s work, the more 
do we find cause to commend his diligent research. His vivacity 
of manner and discursive observations, septered th s 
as well as text, furnish countless proofs of his py indus- 
dustry. In point of style, too, he ranks with the ablest lis! 
historians, and paragraphs may be Ly in his volumes in whic’ 








the grace and elegance of Addison are combined | with Robert- 
son's mnioate cadence and Gibbon's ae, e 
Bentley, New reet, 
(Publisher 1 in inary to Her ‘Majesty.)" 





NEW VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
MR. BENTLEY, New Detingten-ctreet, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to to Her Majesty.) 
1. NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERIES on the NORTH 
a ahi of, AMES ERICA; effected by the ORears of , 
a. oy durin e Years 
= SIMPSON Est. 4 1 vol 8vo. with Maps by Arrow. 


2, voy nan to the ae POLE, performed in His 
Majesty's hive Deret Trent, un or ie Command of 
Capt, BUCHAN TON. 1 By Capt, BEECH .N., one of 
the Officers of the Expedition. 1 vol. 8vo. woah Engravings. 

3, NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to KALAT; including 
an Account of the j Beta at that Place in in 1000. anda 
Memoir on Eastern Balochistan. By CHARLES MASSON, 

rming the Fourth Volume of his ease in Ba- 
loc! histan.” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with a new Map of the various 
Countries on either side of the Indus traversed by the 
Author, prepared by hi 

4. TRAVELS in vy =, WESTERN PRAIRIES, the 
ANAHUAC and ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and in the ORE: 
GON TERRITORY By THOMAS FARNHAM, Esq. 2 
Vols. post 8vo. 

5. THE RHONE, the DARRO, and the +. ADALQUIVIR: 
a Summer Ramble in 1842. By Mrs. ROMER, Author of 

‘Sturmer,’ &c, 2 vols. 8v0. with Petiimente. 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 10, ,_Ceathem-giase, Blackfriars, London. 


Praen S J 
ae anuary, | 
ice- Presiden 





819. 
Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart. Rook Cliff, Lymington. 
¢—Geo. For! Sp rere-camee, Regent’s-park. 
F Wit ith Twelve Direc 

ACILITIES are offered by this Tong-established Society to 
suit the views and the means of every class of insurers. Premiums 
are ceasing or od Fearly, an, or quarterly, or upon an in- 
ecreasi “Or one-half ealy, cy the usual 
rate, re, with interest on t! for five or 

seven years, the other half to be paid at the convenience of the 


The insured for life participate septennially in the profits 
A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


N DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
-B. Agents are wanted in towns where none have been yet 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, and 10, Pall Mall East : 
instituted in 1809. Incorporated by Roya! Charter. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland. J President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, in of the London Board. 
Francis Warden, Esq. (Director HE E. 1.C.) Vice-Chairman. 
John Webster, M.D. 24, Brook-street, Physician. 

Capital 1,000,000/. fully subscribed. 

Annual Revenue, from Life Premiums. eoeeeee £84,000 

i «+2 380,000 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Directors beg to remind those desirous of effecting Assu- 
rance on their lives, that all he icies opened with this Office on 
the participating scheme, e 3ist of December inst., will 
secure the full benefit of the current year’s entr: at the 
in oe when, rom the 





e nd, 








prosperous ‘state of the 
See, or bonus, to hs onlstiog policies coup be confidently 





ex, 
Fire Insurances mar be effected at the Company’ 's Western 

Branch ice, 10, Pa Vy East, on Private Houses, Country 

Mansions, Furniture in the same, and Hey = Steadings, at the 

owest rates of premiur correspondingito the risk. 

Tables of Rates, and a full List of the 











Directors, &c. whoare all responsible io Fartene, may be obtained 


on application to Messrs. B. and Boyd, Resident Members of | the 
the 1 4, New Bank-buildings ; or to the Actuary, 10, Pall 
Mall East. JOHN KING, Actuary. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURE 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL | LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, Pell Mall, London. Capital 500,000/. This 
Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, by 
— it can Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. In- 
reased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount varying 
with the particular disease Families 
= at Equitable Rates. Loans ene gran 

cu 





rsonal se- 
ted pepeo pr noe agg 


ATENT ELECTEO- PLATING and 
GILDING.—OLD PLATED GOODS, as well as eve: 
description of METAL ARTICLES, are » by this process plated 
or gilt, and render oan to new, every 
repair, at a comparatively trifling Rar se. Iron orticios coated 
with copper and zinc.—E ON & CO oorgate- 
street, City; ane egent-atreet. pn. of Jormaye-strest, 
NE-COLOURED CEMENT. 
ELIX AUSTIN, of the New Road, Regent’s 
Park, begs to inform Architects, Builders, Plasterers, &c. 
that during the process of manufacturing a very superior com- 
position which has ag od improved his well-known Artificial 
tone Ornaments. has succeeded in making an excellent 








STONE-( ‘OLOURED CEMENT, adapted to building, more 
especially for facing brick wees ‘and copelsign decayed stone 
work, which he can supply a bushel, at his Manu- 


factory, near the Thames ook Rotherhi the. 


A. M. PERKINS'S PATENT HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING. 
FoR the successful eperetion of the above Plan, 
references may be made to the British Museum, the 
Chapels Royal, Whiteball and St. Jamon: 8, aiereret h House, 
and Whitley Ceart, the residences of Her Ma jesty the Queen 
Dowager, his Grace the Archbishop of C. aptqeen 7, Palaces at 
Lambeth and Addington ; bis Grace the Duke of Beaufort's at 
Badminton; his Grace the Duke of Wellin ton 8 sat Strathfield~ 
saye; his Grace the Duke of Hamilton's Palace at Hamilton; 
rd Chancellor's and Vice-Chancellor’s Courts at 
minster and Lincoln's Inn; Se Insolvent Debtors Court ; 
Old Bailey Sessions House; School of Design and Tithe be 














ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
| 7, Waterloo-place, Landes. 


George Arbuthnot, Esq. rT. F. Fremantle, Bart. - P. 
Sir John Barrow, Bart. F.R.S. a ervey: Fe . F.R.S. 
Lord W .K. Douglas, F.R.S. | James Murra 

Rt. ard Hyde | Samuel Skinner, 


Hon. Sir Edw Esq. 
Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 


East, Bart. F.R.S. 
chasm feiltott, Esq. F.R.S. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Sir William Young, Bart. 


Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
Physician—Theodore Gordon, M.D. 


The Bonus declared by this Society i » larger, in proportion, 
than that of most other Offices. T ssured are entitled to 
FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 per cent. of the A. which have pro- 

ced, on an average, to the Assared. < additions to their Policies 
of Forty-THREE PeR Cent. on the Premiums paid. is 
Eonus may, at the option of the ‘Assured, be applied in Reduction 
of future Premiums. 


ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 


The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for oy 
which ae been in force for Fourteen Years, to the 31st December, | 


| Age at |Additions made to| Total Sums 
com- [Premiums paid in|’the Sum assured in now pa: oe | in case 
mence-| the 14 years. the 14 years. | aon 
ment. | Sle ES 
10 | £1192 18 4 £586 6 7 ~ £5586 6 7 
ib 1350 8 4 681 2 7 5681 2 7 
20 1525 4 768 5 1 5768 5 1 
25 1682 18 4 737 2 8 5787 2 «8 
30 1869 11 8 813 15 6 5813 15 6 
35 20% 3 4 84 6 5 5854 6 5 
40 2377 1 8 923 18 1 5923 18 1 
45 2727 1 8 loll 2 9 60ll 2 9 
50 3173 6 8 112915 7 6129 15 7 





Persons travelling in Europe, by sea or land, in time of peace, 
are not charged any extra premium. 
NICHOLAS GRUT, Secretary and Actuary. 
ORPORATION of the LONDON AssUR. 
ANCE. Potabiished. a Royal Charter, A.D. 1 


FOR FIRE, LIF MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Offices, 19, Birchin-lgne Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 


Chapman, Esq. + Si 
fotreck each Wilson, Mb Gooere Dapaty Governor. 





Directors—Robert Allen, Esq. Jobn Furse, E: 
John A. prbethest, Esq. Edwin =i 
George Barnes, Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
Henry Blanshard, Edward Harnage, Esq. 
= atson Borradai le, Esa. popes Kerr, Esq. 
Edward Desunerter, Robert King, Esq. 

Henry Cayley. William King, Esq. 
Aaron Chap .M.P. | John . Esq. 
Robert Cotesworth George Prob Dp, Esq. 
Charles Crawley, Esq. — Jo! 

ames Dowie, Esq. Daniel Stet henson, Esq 
Richard Drew, Esq. Thomas tine Bont 


Persons ofating Life Agensences with this Corporation have 
the choice of two plans: the one entitling them to an annual 
abatement of premium after five years’ payment; the other at 
a lower fixed rate without abetemés nt 





The leadi ‘ish the f first of these plans 
from those —_ bey’ Assurance offices 

The guarantee of the Corporation for the fail payment of the 
sums assu: 


red: 
Annual abatements of premium, commencing after full five 


ere ar ments 
ence of ey eng A of ‘ome whatever: 

Borsicte exemption from t ility of being called upon 
to contribute towards poh any losses: 

nd freedom from all charges of management. 

The abatement of premium for the Yn 1843 on policies of five 
years Sanding. under the first of the ve plans, was 31/. 10s. 2d. 
per cent. 

It may be here sufficient to state, as an example, that under 
the above system a person having effected a policy on or before 
the Ist of January, 1838, at an annual premium of 1 on 
the Ist of January, 1843, only the sum of 68/. 9s. 10d. to pay as 

that year's premium. 

The future annual abatement must vary according to the suc- 
be of this branch of the Corporation's business. 

= the Fire Department assurances are effected at the lowest 


oo daily, from Ten till Four, at both Offices, where 
prospectuses and every information may be al 
Supe ea See ee ect 
uperintendent o ce in ree 
- JOHN LAU Mic in llagent ste 
The Corporation having determined to increase the pt a ‘of 
their agents, are Cy of recetving al influence for a int 
ments ts from parties of respectabili 
the several towns and districts of England and W. 








5 Omaes. Somerset House ; Register of Designs and 
Record-office ; Lincoln's-inn ond Gray’ s-inn Chapels; Inner 
Temple Hall ; County Fire Office ; Register Office and Justiciary 
Courts, Edinb pure; ¢ harles Babbage’ 's, Esq. Dorset-street, Man- 
chester-square; and many other Private Residences, Publi lic 
Buildings, = Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, Union Poor 
ouses, Prisons, Hothouses, Conservatories, c. 
Manufactory, No. 6, Francis street, Gray's-inn-road. 


W2! OLFF & SON’S CRETA LEVIS, or PER- 
; MANENT DRAWING CHALK, in various Colours. 
E. WoLrr & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
have, ony th the introduction of great improvements in their 
‘TA LAEVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
sonal and eects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the va- 
rious colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty 
and richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus capable o! 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the 
rent ee oy resulting from the adoption of the C CRETA 
AEVIS must obvious, as without the use of water, palette: 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed,—thus superseding every other 
method in general use. The drawings may carried in a 
portfolio with safety, as, unlike other crayons, they will neither 
rub off, nor suffer injury by coming in contact with the usual 
contents of a portfolio. The CRET ‘A LEVIS will not be affected 
by heat or change of climate. Specimens may be seen at the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street; Royal Adelaide Gal- 
wi Strand; cade respectable Stationers, where the CRETA 
Vis may be had in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, 
and thirty-six, with or without boxes. 
Instructions for Use.—\n order to produce the delicate shades. 
the chalk must be cut to a fine point, and worked yer7 3 
on the paper, blending the oolease until the required tint be 
obtain The deep St mere rely 8 require a broader point and 
increased dey —Bristol Board, Crayon + or, in fact, 
papers with a fine even urface, but not zed, are well 
adapted | or the Log Ly LEV 
to 4 their new! invented 
SKET ‘CHING “PENCILS. or Pystenent Black Chalks :—B B, 
very black, for foreground; H B, middle tint; N, neutral tint 
for distance. These Pencils are yi ~* adapted for sketch- 
ing heads and landscapes, and are capable of producing a beau- 
tiful effect with very little labour. Having an oonnre quality, 
the drawings may be transmitted without fear of injury 
The method of using the CRETA LAVIS is Pam on 3 f by Mr. 
H. BlAresy. Member of the New Wepen-Caleay Society. 
*,* Wolff & Son are desirous of o: ng an Agency with 
spepenee Country Booksellers ond t tationers for the sale of 
above.— Manufactory. 23, Church-street, Spitalfields. 


ARNOLDS INDELIBLE MARKING 


e INK, for Silk, Linen, and Cotton, which requires no pre- 
pavetien. and is warranted not to injure the fi bric 
n neat cases, with directions for use...».+-- 
Superior India Rubber Court Plaister, in cas oe 

urified Violet, Camphor, an arcoal h- 

wder, recommended by the faculty, in boxes «+ 6d. and Is. 
edicated P. d for 
the nursery and toilet, in pots.. 

To be had of every respectable ‘Stationer and Chemist in 
Town and Country.—Wholesale and Wareb poe, iB. 
Curzon-street, May Fair.—Be particular in ‘asking for F. Arn: 
as none other is genuine. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNC PING. KEMP Torry PATENT.—These candles 

do not pouae | snuffing burn longer and are cheaper t 
any other candle; the we steady and brilliant. pee rae 
or Caicterions matter is used in the manufacture. 
lb. E. Parish, erent ey oe 214, read-street 
Gir, a ays Slodden & Stock ing, 42, High-street, Meq'¢ ebone ; 
W. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Bland dford-square ; irene, 
Italian warehouse, Gresawich i John yoy 
street, i stechapel George Hawley, er, 
Hoxton; eish- street-hill; 
eB 3G. n, 229, Black fris 3C. 
19, io on th AA wal worth; and at the manufactory, Ol 
Bargehouse, Christchurch. Surrey. 


EA & PERRIN’S ‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.’ Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing in blic favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, estab! blish i 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged goit, pronounce it to be ‘the only ¢ sauce ;° 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, cpavinn, Steaks, 
ame, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the — 
dom, the Proprietors beg to state that dru ats. sie srocerp, and 
gthere may be congtel by their ents— . Barclay & 
o, Farvingten- street; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-< 
ney , Mosers, Metoaiy 5 Ce, 16, Southampton-row ; At $ = e 
olesale Oil and an Warehousemen in London, u 
Wareh rsola retail 18 


: it 1s. 6d. eee ass snd quarts, 5s 
a 3 . 5 
viet * siamp ov oz the oath ef ov ery botile. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


[Dec. 9 ) 








HOOD’S 


On Ist January, 1844, price 2s. 6d. 


MAGAZINE AND COMIC MISCELLANY. 


‘ORDER, ORDER, ORDER!”—THE BE-SPEAKER. 


N.B.—Orper of any Bookseller, or of the Proprietors at the Office, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, where all communications for the Editor are requested to be addressed, 





Shortly will be published, 
RISELDA; a Dramatic Poein. Translated 
REDERIC A 
retihseBah Elicr & Co, 65. = I. 
at published in4 Rt 8vo. price 
ANTE “ALLIGH IERI (La P emvnedia di), 
illustrata da UGO FOSCULO, col discorso sul Testo, &c. 


Plates and a Fac-simile 
nas 2 Rolendi 90. Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


Especial: ly poeta 2 by Her Majesty ~~ ” ~eremed 
THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL 


“* The Biblical Annual’ is of more permanent value than 
the other Annuals, and is deserving of a place in the library of 
every student of the Bible.""—Christian Advocate. 
E. Churton, 26, Holles-street, and 251, <q -—eee 
Just published. 8vo. sewed, price 
HE ROBBERS’ CAVE; big FOUR. 
HORNED MOON. A pea in Five Acts, In imitation 
and after | the manner of Shaks; 
. W. Nickisson, 215. PRegent-street, London. 
R on MROD’s LAST WORK. 
rofusely illustrated, price 12s. 
HE HORSE AND THE HOUND; 
H their Rng | pov se rrostmons. ee Chapters on 
i aling. 
ae, Black, Kainbureh : Simpkiny Marshall & Co., Whit. 
taker & Co., and Hamilton, Adams & Co., Londo 


NEW pee ty THE AUTHOR OF —— HOPLEY.’ 


Monday next. in 3 vols. post 8v 
EN AND WOMEN; or, MANORIAL 
My of ‘ The Adventures of Susan Hopley.” 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, cootule it-street. 
ublished, 8vo. cloth, 3s 
ASES of DROPSICAL OVARIA A REMOVED 
by the large Abdominal Section. 
By D. HENRY WALNE, Seseren, 
London: ‘Leng Brown, Green & 
ust published, price 6s. boards, 
[*% MPRESSIONS THOUGHTS, and 
CHES, during two | Years in France and SWITZER- 
LAND” ty MARTHA MACDONALD LAMONT. 
Edw aie 44, ade 



































st published, price 8s. board 


IFE INTHE SICK-ROOM: ESSAYS. 
“ For they breathe mnt! ot words in pain.’ 


Shaksper 
“The cnddest bis bids 5, a season find to sing.""—Robert Sputhwell. 
rd Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


PROFESSOR Le 14 S POEMS. 


ALLADS, me ‘OTHER POEMS. 
By Professor LONGFELLOW. 


Also 
1. Longfellow's Voices of the Night. Price 4s. bds. 
2. - Spanish Student. Price 4s. bds. 


Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


ed AND CHEAPER EDIT 10N. 
w ready, in foolscap8vo. price 6s. 
HIMS “and COOrTTES, 4 Prose and Verse. 
y THOMAS HOO 
With eM... Illustrations = the Author. 
“* What demon hath possessed thee, that thou wilt never for- 
sake that impertinent custom of 
D. Bogue pat A Tleet-strect. 
small 8vo, pric 
SU MMER AT PORT PHILLIP; 
including the latest Information regarding shes Colony. 
By the Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY 
In _ 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
PLEA FOR WOMAN; 
being a Vindication of the im ertanee and pestent of her 
natural Sphere sad Action. By Mr: HUG 
n 2 vols. 8vo. ‘with 4 Plates, A _ 
ISTORY OF ST. NDREWS; 
comprising mg Siingion! pas part Pt Aa Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. of Scotland. -- e Rev 
illiam Tait, Edinburgh ; SiioGkis, Magtvall & Co. London. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 79, 
is now ready. ‘ontents: 
1. Opinions of Sir Robert Peel. 

















Pome 
hae] 
pe 
® 
i) 
a3 
ry 


‘orter’s Progress of the Nation, 
7. New Nove 
8. Working Eeese of Sheflield. 
9%, Atmospheric Railroads. 
10, State Trials—Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall. 
Postscript and Miscellaneous Notices. 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 


ICHARDS'S Universal DAILY REMEM- 
BRANCER for 1844, contains a Diary for Memoranda, 
pointments, Bills p pay able and receivable. ha large 
= = 4 Authentic and Useful Information. Printed and ruled 

in the est manner on the best writing paper. 

Hichards Printer, 100, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-© oress. 
For Forms and Prices see Atheneum for Nov. 
Just RITy price ls. 
HE s coaddesing Y of SCRIPTURE with 
to PRAY 

oes be 8 addressing fon and WORSHIP to the 


T: with Not 
om’ N HEINFETTER, 
Author of ina for Ascertaining th 
ae ee tee Sense conveyed in 


k & Co, 48, Velsmatinece, 














APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS na ea 
5th SOPE with 100 Woodcuts, feap. 8 
HILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCIENCE 
in E nye EST; in which the First Princi sige of Natural 
Philosophy are are inculeated by the Aid of the ordinary Toys and 
of 

ROT he only ‘book of the kind we are acquainted with, that 
fairly and entirely carries the teacher along with his pupil—in- 

teresting, delighting, and making boys of both.”"— Examiner. 

Jobn Murray, A bemarle-street. 





WV ATTY Half-a-Crown, 
T ‘HE COMIC" ALMANACK for 1844; con- 
taining Twelve kin avings by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 

and many other Embellishments. 

“We advise all our readers to purchase this humorous little 
work, for they may rely on it that it will set thom grinning from 
ear toear. The letterpress is not less excellent than the illus- 
trations, and both have combined to make it one of the most 
entertaining productions of the season.""— Sun. 

_D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksell 


Just ready, in post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by 
Iired Crowell: us Illustrations by 


SURES HA)! THE MILLIOoy, 
Rich ow Benton hee aN Est. et 


Just ready, in 2 vols. re. with Fortress, now 





first engra 
Originals in posse: Tonved 
Seteuties and the Bria —< his Grace the Dute of 


MOIRS OF 
ARY QUEEN OF sc 
Le CKINGHA) 
‘Richard E - (it awd DCKINGHAM. fa 


OTS, 


ary to Her Majesty,) 
Just published. iM 2-4 ih it 
a plished. in fep. 8vo. wit ustrations, 85. cloth, 
< By wee NT; or, Ralph and 
a 
SAMUEL CTackeow me 1ZOT. From "the French, by 


We ation ‘of how. this work could have so long “escaped the 








SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS, 
(Edited by some Wellwishers to a ) 
Just ready for publication, No. I 
N INTRODUCTION to ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 

** We welcome the pqccent volnmen assured that every person 
who reads them, whether he with or differ from the opini- 
ons expressed, will rise from t er perusal with the tone of his 
thoughts strengthened and Roose *—Literary Gazette. 

No. V. will be published in April. 
jet: 177, Piccadilly. 
ready, 2 vols. post 8vo 
HRONICLES of GRETNA GREEN, 
By PETER ORLANDO HUTCHINSON, 
Richard Bentley, New -w Burlington-street. 


NEW ROMANCE BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESa, 
p's: ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
A RABELLA 
Romance. 


STUART, 
By G. P. MES, Esq. 
Author ~ ‘Darnley, ‘De L’Orme,’ ' The False Heir,’ &c. 
hard Bentley, New Soe 
Just ready, in 3 oR post 8v 
H E PRAT I E- BIRD. 
By the HON. CHARLES’ Av 3USTUS MURRAY, 
Author of * Travels in North merica.” 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations 


HE ADVENTURES of MR. LEDBURY 
AND HIS FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. 
By ALBERT SMITH, 
Author or The | woenet Bowl, "&e. 
Richard Bentley, N 
Bie 3 a post Svo. 


THE SOLDIER ‘OF FORTUNE: 


A Nov 
re HENRY C URLING, 
-_~ Bentley, New ~ 
* To be had at all the Libraries. 
THE LATE THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait from an Original 
iniature, 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE LATE 


HOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 
Now first collected, including all his Popular Songs and 
Ballads: with a Memoir. 
Edited by HIS WIDOW 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington- street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DR, HOOKWELL.’ 
Just ready, in lv vol. post 8vo. 
HE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 
IN ITS BFISCOPACY. 
With an Essay on Unity, & 
By the Author of * Dr. Hook well. . 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 
MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON, 
7 HE EARL OF ST. VINCENT, G.C.B. &c. 
Di 




















treet. 




















With the Cosseupondonte with Lord Nelson, and other 
stinguished Pers 
MSS. By SEDEDIAH SST SPuE 
* This work 3 appears under every Queenes which could 
give it value. e author is the son of Lord St. Vincent's pri- 
vate secretary and confidential friend, and he has also been 
assisted by the papers and recollections of his Li ordship’s family. 
‘be volumes are extremely valuable for the letters they con- 
tain, which exhibit the mind, feelings. and powers of some of 
the most eminent of Lord St. Vincent's contempovaries, with 
nearly the same clearness as his own.’’— Atheneum. 
Richard Bentley, New Baslington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Now ready, in 4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


EORGE SELWYN and his DONTEMPO- 
RARIES, with peenoins and NOTE: 
‘By J. HENEAGE JESSIE, go 
Author of ‘ Memoirs oft the Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 
and ‘ The Court of Enaland under the Houses of Nassau 
lanover.’ 
*,* The first two olumes; or the last two volumes, may be had 
tely to complete sets. 
“One of the mest Mauthentic and vivid pictures of high life in 
Restend & in the last century that can be found in our literature. 
eorge Selwyn has left the name of a master-spirit oaren the 





TENS TU misbed I from the Original 
R, Esq. 





a ait the and the — of translators 
sity, tt it abounds in adventure. ms Diterary — = 
D. ue (late Tilt & Bogue). Fleet-street. 


NEW WORK ON CHINA IN THE PRESS, 
Speedily will be published, 
HINES WAR: 








HE Cc 


an Account of all the Operations of the ‘orces 
from the Commencement to the Treaty of Nanking ae ee 
every particular, and '——— net ret published, with 52 illus, 
trations from Original Drawing brine e Author. 
By LIEUT. JOHN OCH ERLONY, F.G.S. 
— E Oft ~ = adras Feaincers, 
c: cting ngineer at the new Settlement of Hon 
Saunders io Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street’ Kens, 


w ready, post 8vo. cloth, és. 
T, PATRICK'S PURGATORY: an Essay on 
ds of P tory, Hell i 
during the Middle Ages By THOMAS: Wilant ere 


Cons » S of the ROMANS aves to BRITAIN, 
e 


cond Edition, em 


"ARLY HISTORY of FREEMASONRY j in 
ENGLAND; illustrated b " Ee lish Poem of the XIVth 
Century. sa a Glossary. 0 By HALLIWELL. Post 8vo, 
ition, clo 
REES and ‘Rug of the HERTFORD. 
id nag By W. BERRY. Folio. (Very few 
aSLY y AY SIEBER, and other LATIN 
th Il 

THOMAS AS WRIGHT  M.Av Sto, Bde. Gade Centuries. By 

4. R. Smith, 4, old Signer Soho, London. 

SUPERB CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Dedicated by permission to Prince Albert. 
_Just completed. in One Magnificent Volume, imperial quarto, 
TAL Y;- HISTORICAL, CLASSICAL, 
- and PICTURESQU 

Illustrated and described in a Series of Sixty Views, engraved 

inthe highest style of ~ Art, from Deewings made = se 

expressly for or’ wi 
pressly By WILLIA i BROCREDO? Nea Ft. tterpress. 
ith a toes te pencils o' 

Stanfield, R. A, j Botes, © 4 +» Harding, Provt, Leitch, 


Prints, half-moroceo, gilt Cope, fall gilt back cuconal » ° 
‘oofs, morocco extra, gilt 

“ An undertaking that combi 

wire with superior excellence." 
A work of equal interest and beauty. ”*_ Athenew eum. 

“ We gladly welcome it, as a noble specimen of what can be 
done in England by the draughtsman and the engraver."— 
Literary Gazette. 

* A superb publication.’ *—Globe. 

“ This is a splendid work.”’— Asiatic Journal. 

“ The public will “. Ln have a descriptive picture of Italy, 
within a reasonable compass, yet on a sufficiently extensive 

plan, which Fa do credit to the illustrated literature of the 
coun — Times. 

L pe he Duncan & Piolesle, Paternoster-row ; and Blackie 
& Son, Glasgow and Edinbure 


THE NEW ZEALAND SETTLEMENTS. 
Just published, price One Shilling, . 
ETTERS from SETTLERS and LABOUR- 
ING EMIGRANTS in the NEW ZEALAND courant 
Settlements of WELLINGTON, NELSON, Cy NEW PLY- 
MOU ‘rom February, 1842, to yy ary. 104 
“We never before met with a work ull of “practical and 
useful advice and information, of the right sort, as is contained 
in this valuable publication. There is altogether such a mass 
of evidence respecting these New Colonies, as will leave no one, 
proposing to emigrate, in doubt respecting a choice of country 
or location.”"— London Reriew. 
The Wilewias Plans have just been published, on large sheets 
Atlas, price 3s. each, neatly coloure’ 
The Country ‘Se ctions in the Districts adj jjacent to 
PORT NICHOLS 
The Country. Sections i in the Districts of MANA- 
wary. an HOROWENUA, in the Settlement of WEL- 
The Accommodation Sections in the Settlement 
on —_— 1 blished, 2s. 6d. coli d, and in case. 
iso recently published, price 2s. coloure: . 
A complete Map of the ISLAN DS of NEW 
ZEALAND, from the Government and other recent Survery 
> including the various Settlements of the New Zeal 
‘Lond eden: Smith, Elder & Co. ie Cornhill; and to be had of 
every Bookseller in the Kingdo 
Complete Catalogue ‘of Works published for the 
guidance of Emigrants, pe be had, gratis, on application to 
Smith, Elder & Co., as above 
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London : James HoLmMEs, 4, Took’s. ‘Court, Chancery Lane Pub- 
lished every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, vt, Wel- 
lington Street North, Strand, pal youe FRANCIS, and sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messrt, 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for innLaxD, J. Cumming, Dublin. 











